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Arthur Schnitzler's reputation is 
paradoxical. He is the acknowledged 
chronicler of fin-de-sfecle Vienna, 
but he may also be seen as a radical 
innovator whose work is only now, 
fifty vears after his death, coming 
into its own. The psychological in- 
sights of his early writings anticipated 
Freud and he experimented with 
slream-of-consciousness techniques 
well before Joyce. He registered the 
insidious spread of antisemitism long 
before the First World War, and his 
prose writings of the 1920s explore 
extreme menial states with remark- 
able audacity. His plays examine hu- 
man role-playing with' a disturbingly 
sophisticated irony, and he portrays 
sexual behaviour with an unpre- 
cedented frankness. In all of this 
Sehnitzler must rank ns one of the 
founding fathers of literary modern- 
ism, and with the expiry of copy- 
right, his Reigeif [La Ronde) is now 
making its full impact on the Euro- 
pean stage. 

At the same time his writings have 
an unmistakable period flavour; 
there is an evasiveness about his 
forays into modernity. His plays are 
constrained by the conventions of 
drawing-room comedy, and his 
narrative technique never quite 
wJMfcs through into Joycean trec- 
f° r BlT his emphasis on the 
•reducible Isolation of experience. 
«P*L never achieves the intensi- 
i and his analytical writ* 
SE. inle licctual rigour of 
S 1 ? 1 Sl and ll,e ethical vehe- 
Inhi?, 0 * ^ ose Karl Kraus. Even 
jjjj 8 of the Jewish ques- 

sdlf«»nR 1n !? e rt. imQ g [nal ion was 
zo« the secure hori- 
a* of the Habsburg bourgeoisie. 


He registers the pervasiveness of ra- 
[ cial prejudice, but not its destructive 
i potential. Thus in another sense his 
age seems to have ended with the 
, Habsburg Empire in 1918. 

His art, in short, was one of com- 
promise: a radicalism tempered by 
nostalgja ironizing an environment 
to which he was inextricably 

attached. Few writers have enjoyed 
so close a rapport with their audi- 
ence as Sehnitzler in Vienna, the city 

spent his Afctime (1862- 

1931). The merit of Arthur Schnltz - 
ler: Sein Leben - Sein Werk - Seine 
Zeu a that it brings home this con- 
nection so vividly, particularly 

through its lavish use of contempor- 
ary photographs. They reveal an au- 
thor securely at home within his 
ornate Edwnrdian environment. We 
never have that sense of spiritual 
exile which stares out at us so dis- 
concertingly from the photographs of 
Joyce or Kafka. Schnitzler’s progress 
from the bohemian coffee-houses of 
his youth to family villa and inter- 
national fame was achieved with a 
certain ease. Even his Jewish back- 
ground was no handicap in the Vienna 
of the 1880s and 189(is. 

From the very beginning (as the 
documents collected In this volume 
clearly show) his path was smoothed 
by personal connections. His father, 
a successful physician, counted lead- 
ing Viennese actors among his clients 
*i nd L ^ r ’ endSi . This gnve the young 
Arthur Sehnitzler an entree into two 
privileged spheres: medicine and the 
theatre. He aualified as a doctor at 
the celebrated medical school of the 
University of Vienna. Meanwhile, his 
literary manuscripts were being sub- 
mitted by his father to the leading 
actor of the Burgtheater for advice. 

It was amid the imperial splendours 
of that theatre that in 1895 Sehnitzler 
scored his first great success with 
Liebelei. And he quickly established 
himself as the lending spirit of “Vien- 
nese modernism" at the turn of the 
century. His satire on the Austrian 
military class, Leutnant Gust! (1900) 
caused a particular sensation. And 
front (hat date onwards he was able 
to publish a significant number of his 
stories in the Neue Freie Prase, the 
most influential newspaper of the 
day. The controversies caused by his ! 
more radical writings only enhanced i 
his prestige. At the time of his fif- ] 
tielh birthday, in 1912, lie was un- i 


By Edward Tim ms 

questionably the most celebrated Aus- 
trian author of his generation. 

We are thus confronted with a 
paradox: an establishment figure 
whose writings nevertheless have a 
subversive radicalism. The parallel 
with Freud is striking. Both came 
from similar social backgrounds and 
enjoyed the same medical training. 
But working within the apparently 
secure framework or bourgeois cul- 
ture and positivistic science, they 
both subverted the established para- 
digms of sexual morality and inter- 
personal relationships. In some way 
their shared Viennese experience 
seems to have contributed to this 
paradox. Was it (as some critics have 
suggested) that sexual repression was 
so stifling among the Viennese mid- 
dle classes that it provoked a radical 
reaction? Or was it that sexual liber- 
tinism was so freely displayed that 
the psychologist enjoyed an unpre- 
cedented wealth of material? “Both 
of these assertions cannot be true at 
the same time", Peter Gay has in- 
sisted (in his searching investigation 
Freud, Jews and other Germans), But 
that is precisely the point: they were 
both true at the same time. It was 
the simultaneous existence of 
mutually imcompatible forces which 
made the Vienna of 1900 such an 
extraordinarily fertile environment. 

A frock-coaled Victorian moralism 
coexisted with blatant erotic displays 
- by army officers in full fig or 
women of the demi-monde. The most 
respectable restaurants had chambres 
sfyartes designed to facilitate inter- 
course after dinner. On its front page 
the Neue Freie Presse printed edify-' 
ing articles about the sanctity of 
family life, but the small advertise- 
ments on the back page revealed that 
marriage was. a financial transaction; 
and that those who could not afford 
the bride-price could nevertheless 
find consolation with “Miss Birch, * 
box number 69 . Rarely can Institu- 
tionalized promiscuity have so bla- 
tantly coexisted with the proprieties 
of bourgeois moralism and religious 
conformity. Sehnitzler himself re- 
marked on the difference when he 
visited London during the course of 
his medical studies, staying at Honor* 
Oak, Hfs universal scepticism about 
love would have been untenable (he 
observed), If he had remained much 
longer In an environment so “utterly : 
unerotic". 


Such blatant discrepancies char- 
acterized the public life of Austria 
Hungary in almost every sphere It 
was both the most archaic of Euro- 
pean monarchies and the most daring 
experiment in multi national ism. ft 
was the home of the most cultured 
Jewish intclligensia and the most 
rabid antise mites; of reactionary cler- 
icalism and radical Austro-Marxism; 
of Theodor Herzl and Adolf Hitler; 
of Archduke Franz Ferdinand and 
Gavnlo Princip. It was a society 
saturated by political and ideological 
factionalism [there were even anti- 
semitic cycling clubs). At every point 
the emergence of a modern secular 
society was at odds with the con- 
straints of tradition. It is these dyna- 
mic contradictions which give 
Schnitzler’s work its particular histor- 
ical weighting. Although he may dis- 
claim any political purpose, the 
ideological undercurrents in his writ- 
ings are unmistakable. They emerge 
"J®* dearly in Professor Bernhardt 
(1912), the play in which a Jewish 
doctor, concerned to protect a pat- 
ient from the knowledge that he is 
about to die. prevents a Catholic 
priest from administering the Inst 
sacrament. 

Of this world of ideological con- 
flict. Arthur Sehnitzler: Sein Leben - 
Sein Werk - Seine Zelt gives us many 
suggestive glimpses. Apart from the 
photographs it is remarkable for its 
elegance of design (for which credit 
is due to Christian Brandstatter), and 
the editorial skill of Re inha rd 
Urbach is evident in the shrewd 
choice of texts to accompany the 
photographs and in the scholarly 
commentary. The book is also in- 
directly a tribute to its third editor, 
Heinrich Sehnitzler, who did so 
much to restore his father's reputa- 
tion after . its eclipse during the 
. National Socialist period, . . ' 

The book nevertheless frills short 
of its. claim to portray Schnitzler’s 
life and work within tne context of 
his age. For at times the biographical 
focus is so narrow that the historical 
dimension of his career is lost from 
sight. Two pages are scarcely suffi- 
cient to lake the measure of contem- 
porary antisemitism. -And- the horrors . 
of the First World War are glossed. ; 
over by. ;a particularly iij nocuOus . 
sequence of texts and- photographs. 
Nor are we given any sense- of {he. 


profound demographic and social 
changes which transformed Vienna 
during Schnitzler’s lifetime from a 
sedate urban community into a met- 
ropolis seething with ideological con- 
flict. The . perspective is too much 
that of the Edwardian photographer, 
portraying an individual figure 
against a stylized backcloth. One 
w °uld have preferred to have a 
wider range of documentary material 
(in place of the selection of plays and 
stories by Sehnitzler himself which 
mis the second half of the volume). 
For this approach results in a reduc- 
tion not merely of the weight of 
historical events, but also of Schnitz- 
lers response to them. Hfs art of 
compromise gains in stature when it 
is seen clearly in historical context. It 
is an attempt to find some middle 
ground in a situation lorn by ideolo- 
gical extremes. There is much to be 
sniu for the sceptical individualism 
which enabled Sehnitzler to negotiate 
his beleaguered world with some de- 
gree of integrity and serenity, His 
freedom from fanaticism in politics is 
complemented by his frankness in 
the treatment of human sexuality. 
His pessimism about human emo- 
tions is balanced by a commitment to 
rational discourse. Like Freud, he 
exposes the unconscious dimensions 
of human behaviour. But like Freud, 
he suggests that these disturbing in- 
sights may provide a basis for a 
coherent restructuring of experience. 
Throughout a career which provoked 
considerable controversy, Sehnitzler 
upheld the virtues of the liberal im- 
agination: intellectual scepticism, dis- 
interested judgment, a tolerant 
pluralism. At times he looks like a 
solitary liberal in a world increasingly 
dominated by fanatics. He was a 
resolute non-joiner (declining the 
most pressinc invitations to become a 
-member qf .Q>ncordia, the Associa-/ 
s (fpfl of. Austrian Authors).^ 1 > \ 

At crucial points, however, 
Schnitzler’s ethic of compromise - 
shades off into an intellectual and 
artistic evasiveness. Too often, like 
■his hero Professor Bernhard]., he 
shrinks from the consequences pf his 
own initial boldness. And the artistic 
logic of his work is flawed by con- -• 
ventibtial or melodrama tic endings. 
This tendency Is most apparent in his 
handling of 'the 'motif of duelling.. 
-The dueL was perhaps the most safi- 
;eht of all institutional contradictions 
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ng that he believed his E'nL»~ WE '■ 

rank with the greatest V •*'• . f- Vr 1 ..- 

of anv author. After ’ 

aim, Welzig goes on to [ f. 
diarv should be read P i, • ». • •••• • 
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Urbach claims to be Schn/tzler's mas- 
terpiece, Das write Land (now trans- 
lated by Tom Stoppard under the 
title Undiscovered Country). But this 
traditional coup-de-{fttd:re under- 
mines the rigour of his modern com- 
edy of manners. 

These same strengths and limita- 
tions are evident in Schnitzfcr's di- 
aries. So far only a single volume, 
fagebudt 1909-1912 , has been pub- 


j n 7 * ^ ui- 

aries. So far only a single volume, 
fagebudt 1909-1912. has been pub- 
lished, but they cover the whole 
period from 1879 until his death in 
193], fifty-two of the most momen- 
tous years of Austrinn history. In 
accordance with his wishes, the dinrv 


■ w "“ j ,l,3,u, r- hi oncjgcs us an auempt to rortify the 

accordance with his wishes, the diary self against transience and oblivion 
is to be published complete and un- It is an exercise in self-confirmation 
altered, and this immense (ask is But what is being confirmed In the 
being undertaken by a team of re- diaries of 1909-12 is not intensity of 
Marchers led by Werner Welzig, the emotional life. Apart from refer- 
under the auspices of the Austrian ences to talking through the stresses 
Acudemy of Sciences. The enormous of his marriage, there is little sense 
bulk of the entries made by Schnitz- of accumulated emotional eJSE 
!er almost dally in a hand hard to ence. The diaries live only in the 
decipher, abounding in cryptic abbre- present. But thov t™ m fill that 


form. But the verbal texture is 
generally so thin that its fundamental 
significance must be so ugh l else- 
where. It seems to lie in Schnitzler’s 
preoccupation with the dimension of 
time, 

Schnitzler’s writings are haunted 
by evanescence. The worst immoral- 
ity (as he defines it in a diary note of 
July, 1913) is the failure lo grasp anti 
enjoy the given moment of time 
("den Augcnblick genicssen"). The 
painstaking attempt to record how lie 
spent every morning, every after- 
noon, every evening of his adult life 
emerges as an attempt to fortify the , 
self against transience and oblivion. I 
It is an exercise in self-confirmation. 
But what Is being confirmed in the 
diaries of 1909—12 is not intensity of 
the emotional life. Apart from refer- 1 
ences to talking through the stresses 

Or his mj rnoirn Minn i. n..i„ 
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Ar//i«r Schnitzler on the Adriatic coast 1905. from Arthur Schnitzler: Sei. 


_nus unc oi me most mg 
formidable editorial tasks ever tackled. . a 

Technically, (his first volume is an era 

impressive achievement. An intro- his mncem'rn nriV?& >H f£. ; cv ‘« u ^’ a , re repeatedly assured. But at times 7 u " 3 ««'u«uf'y recoroea. schnitzler 

duqtion by Professor Welzig estab- He the made quacv of this response is L s P am . cularl y reaching on Jews who 

hshes the scope and nature of the and Barthes Wenifflld nf Ro_ P erceived ^y tne diarist himselff for ? e . ny th . e,r °. wn ethnic identity and 

project. Even the most inconsequen- Raubertian £ ' f ? p °?~ everywhere politics come creeping take refu ? e ® an exaggerated Ger- 

tiol details ln the diary are clearly activftv nf w?X£? h ■ the back ' in a displaced form. Antisemf- £ a ? ? a ‘ notism or Cfinstian piety, 

and faithfully reproduced. And men- t j a ][ v S e|?vnSattoo emteil ‘ ,IC cycling-clubs are merely the ex- Rut f'^ough he notes the danger 

culously compiled indexes identify ion left bv thMe 8 dinSl! h f B ,mpress ; treme ^stance of a pervasive phen- gn ^ Is, 1 he n ^ er reaches any critical 

references to over a thousand named sdf-^nsolJh4n r fl rh^ a is ff* of P me , non - theatre itself is a c ° ncl |! sioris ' The situation is desper- 

individuals, as well as to Schnitzler 1 ;: s__° ^S 0 . 11, rat ber than self-con- battleground between ate < but not serious (to nuote the 


published writings, politics are firmly icals in another. The Dress is in the 

rSS 


referonces to oTer a thousand nam^ JSiS ? y . these one o 

individuals, as well as to Schnitzleris ae ^‘ co . nso * a bo fl - rather than self-con 
own writings. acnmtzier’s firmai.on The repeated suggestion i- 

diaTJ« historical importance of the achieved what he* wished ."h^ could 

■Bf 5wSnW«2& i B h n aV oss,b,> ’ have ^ nt « 

ui Vienna. For Schnitzler was not a tw. , , . , _ , 
writer who worked in isolation. He Wlth Schnitz| er’s re- 

wai a convivial man whose ideas °L se,f ' a i^ S!i ' 

were filtered throukh- a complex' u ^u tha i Ws writings 

cultural. environment, nfc would dE but hc aIso kne w that 


lished writings. Thus antisemitism fc 
Schnitzler is essentially a psyck 
logical problem - “dies- ungeheue 
tiefe, im seelischen iiegende Probler 
der Juden" (September 24, 1910] 
And he complains that no reader o 
his novel Der Weg ins Frele has ye 
been able to respond to his treal 
ment of the Jewish question “reii 
kilnstlerisch" - in purely artist! 
terms. 

Schnitzler's achievement lies with 
in the limits of the aestheticism s 


cultural, environment. Hi would dle- 
tete lus work to his. secretary, read 
the first- drafts out loud to his wife or 
to a small circle of friends, and then 
revise his work in the light of their 
comments. He was constantly cam- 


seiKwnsoTation, ratherth^ itse,f is “ rSut° n n S ot^ S" iS ^ the Umits of the aestheti^m 

firmaiion. The repeated suction k S t between contending Jh 'a otiriSfr E5S {t ° A qU ^ te . th S cha ™«eristic of the Habsburg litre 
that although he may ^ot have S f Bi.JSL ?“ chs ire A ,^ i " tell, 8 entsia - His writings remb 

achieved what he wished, he could ^ in ° M arefl - the aer ' mateW “vTslw as that hff jfc tha P°^nts of a brave new wo 

not possibly have worked nr ft as evasive as that of his pub- with epitaphs for a vanished age. 

harder. 

This is linked with Schnitzler’s re- ■ 

raarkably acute powers of self-assess- ■ Hr ^ a , i V , ■ 

pending, to the literal 


bey were never as good as he in- 
tended. He recognized that he would 


, ’ — hum Kiv truuiu i ■ 

ISIPkS 0 a n HU P or of th ^ nrsl rank i T\ v n T , tj . . 

and his reflections on this problem ^ J* Holungdale 

constitute one of the most intriguing ~ 

dimensions of the diary. He was 


with; editors who might publish his ISl nn prn if e l d Ws w ° rk tended to ■ 

Wftflt (like Mortz Bertttfkt of the" In « O Jf 8 « 1 i 0 L^ OQ J > 1 redtctable re P® r “ , ,°f S 912 ~ 1926 
Afeto. Fre/a . Pmse). His plays were »SL re i;S f i C J c ¥ S c ” is reflec tions on J 18 PP- Anvil Press. £3.95. 
s : then; submitted . to ' lheatre P di 

S3w=: SM'isas6t5 

to final cuts and revisions The din- dlfferant theatres throughout the Qer- metanhS? S? J"* 1 ca,,ed 1°? he % dose as to the 

ries enable us to follow this man-speaking world. He receives Hon MetSh^fr 6 imlta * Xt ltSdf ‘ 

in fascinating detail, V U1 ndred congratuiatory and' lhte^SvTine" WOrd J What this endeavour leads to In 

, JSSLfro- document Schmidt SSSftS K“ d f" 1 " V SJZ 

!Ka u td"'.^ 

entious reader, noting down nlmoat .w to the truth than nil ihi® t V de *. wh «e the author is keot in the nrncrirp nf <■ A I d 


Md£SLiS«° ^ 0 * 1 M" , * 1 nt Schnitzler's quite suppress the thought that the 
Wjj. ’Intellect ual • stimuli solitary dissenting voice (that of 

emK th r! r n r Ucre; ,, He 0 KraMS j n Die Fac &0 may cm cl» 

6r Z lrUth thnn a " th « adulation ’ 

tion wilh psychoanalysis can be “u 01 a ? d sceptical voice of the 
traced In particular detail. He read S,f, !L thus - i,as , S? r . Cain attractions, 
the Interpretation of Dreams in 1900 7 « the . ma J or deficiency lies in the 
shortly after it was published, and “E* to . sustain arguments and 
was in personal contact with mem- S rr3 i i Cm to their ultimate 

b Q rs of Freud’s circle. Through his “? c l_?. ol 3l s -. I s revealed here is 


tudP wh *i,« - .T . w ■ iau " luusuauon an 
■ i author « kept in the practice o 
bn InS? l h° tmaslator, so at never to tranriator, D 

SLSfJSJP w ?- ds are not 5(, ‘ Gasc °yne, ti 
stnctly followed as his sense”. . Hamburger: 

This looks like and Is, a sound , 1IL ' 

English compromise; yet. like all When I heard 
sound compromises and middle ^ at Pa bnos v 
ways, it is an enemy, not only of r . . 

Whflf IC lunna k..t — T r ■ - . f naii.il a. J- 


literal rendering would create an 
meet different from that intended 
by the poet. . . my overall purpose 
s to reproduce even those pecu- 
liarities of his diction, form and 
wny of thinking and feeling which 
^e alien both to myself and to 
English conventions .... My 
assumption Is that the reader who 
cannot cope with the original text 
does not want my personal re- 
sponse to it as much as he wants 

♦ * 8 ? dose as Possible to the 
text Itself, 

What this endeavour leads to In 
practice is a serious Attempt at suc- 
&}>?** by word, and line by 
ft* translation. Here is a very brief 


the practice of a differently milled 
translator, David Gascoyne:' first 
Gascoyne, then Hfilderlin, then 
Hamburger: 1 


That Patinos was among the nearest 

]’ IS| ”‘ ' n>e difterbneia betwesn (hs.iw* 

ideal. Now it And t0 approach its gloomy caves. SiOns are not *great: but where lh 

in ideal verse , do differ, I think the latter is- 

- ; i H I Dnf nnhr^lnPi ! 6 - i ■ improvement, being both .belt 

: ’• •• poeltyl and closer to the original.; 

hra^^hyi ' ^VeHftngte mlch sehr, > '• : Tb® small number of rhyitifc 

y to be value- gort eTnzukehren und dort ’ poems in this selection presents. 

ia|. &ct; might ,P®Mwkeln Grotto zu nahn "■ ' c ° ursfl > a different problem, and it 

the “lilies- that 7 " “ • ohe that i^' sometimes “solved i 

i than Weeds’ 1 And when I heard ignoring the rhymes: yet re eve' 

ne successful 3^ of the near islands one degree of “paraphrase 

the ias^l,' Was Patmos, the original is minima!:. 

ct metaphrase ttSSJ*? ^ 1 fed , ■; Eine- Furche in meinfem Him, 1 

'burger strives ' 1 tf 8e J d ’ , and therc uil° i inJe meiner Hand: 

' PO far as I - b a Pproach the dark grotto; hfift die Gewohnhelt stand, . 

:plain tn »hiJ i- , .• . . ^rd sie mir beides verwirm- 

ias shtd |E:' . h?,S nstB I! Ce J n0t ™ ] y Is Mr Ham- ' 
h, translations repfl^VTh^ CO j 0r to Hblderlin as A furrow In my brain, 

.WS ded? ■ line on my hand: 

Jrefacfr to his” ‘ w&¥i* l £!£' J! 10 form bas also [ f , %bit prevails again ' , 

I after fifthly ^ ^foo6h- both ;if- will » blpr, oohfotmd, , 

ttlDOrarilv^S? t0r y for metaphrase '' • ■ ? k ’ a ^ the poems included were either ^ 

• publiThid of riot published .In. «** 
noble habit&S' i ; .raWa^^d - > lakf ti x? , l 8 - 1 durin g Rilke’s - lifetime: ■ 

t s gbt i'suigesdon that 

CSS-iSJ we ••W littm known is plafoiy MW 

iWW w Rilke; hnd flgalri we haS?S : Ausjge8et2t a^ deri Bergen dee 

i < ■ : ^ n ^ ’ a M 1 P n 8 tbem. 


demonstration of how successful t 
satisfactory an all-but-literal rem 
tion of a poem can be. Anolh 
illustration will make the point: Hi 
J- B. Leishman, then Rilke, ibi 
Hamburger: 

Women, that you should be movie 
among us, 

here, among us, sadlyt 

not more sheltered than we, anc 

, , nevertheless, 

able to bless like thq blessed! 

Oh, dass ihr hier, Frauen, 

einhergeht, 

hier unter uns, leidvoll, •' 
nicht geschonter als wir'und deniwd 
Imstande, 

selig zu machen wie Selige. 

Oh, that you walk about, women, 
here in our midst, suffering, 
not more spared than we are, 

, abk 

to grant bliss like the blessed. 
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Tlitolr literary statu 
more 1 doubtful.' On tl 
this first, volume they. 

. rank high among wr 
fortn- The; dihry; cons 
of jottings, recOrdinj 
nected. evdnts: of-.'Sbf 
fopfiM. 1 There Is’-Uti 
sustained qrgurijent: o 
sfyle.; And' there 
intellectual excitement 


wmbu .i noara 

of the near islands one 
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k grotto. 


biography AND MEMOIRS 


Cudgelling and cogitating 


By Paul Johnson 

IAIN HAMILTON: 

Kocstkr 

198pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12. 

0 4% 19101 6 

This biographical study has had a 
difficult gestation and, like any such 
work written during the subject's 
lifetime, it has shortcomings. But to 
anyone who cares about the battle of 
ideas in the twentieth century it is 
fascinating. How could it not be? 
Arthur Kofistler is the archetypal in- 
tellectual of the totalitarian aee, an 
age when intellectuals lived danger- 
ously. He served in all its campaigns, 
suffered in its gaols, wears its battle- 
honours, collected an honourable 
scar or two. The amazing thing is 
that he survived at all, to live into 
serene old age, having produced a 
body of work formidable by any 
standards. Iain Hamilton’s narrative 
records how many of Koestler's col- 
leagues fell victim to the tyrannies 
they served or fought. 

It is important to the Koestler 
story that he was born not only a 
Jew but a Hungarian Jew, for Hun- 
gary, more than Germany, more 
even than Austria, was the great 
loser at Versailles: Hungarian Jews 
of the interwar period were involved 
in a double diaspora. Koestler began 
as a Zionist; went to Palestine, hated 
it, served the liberal-Jewish Ullstein 
newspaper group first as a Middle 
East correspondent, then in Paris, 
then in Berlin as a science editor. He 
joined the Communist Party as an 
agent, was sacked when his activities 
were revealed, went to Russia (in 
Stalin's great famine J, returned to 
Paris to work in Muenzenberg's lie- 
factory, then to Spain, where the 
fascists twice had the opportunity to 
murder him, He broke with the party 
at precisely the moment that Stalin’s 
assassins were roaming the world 
rnowng for such defectors. In 1940 
he flowed himself to be overtaken 
oy the German invasion in France - 
carelessness for a man with his re- 
cord - and was forced to join the 


choose rtei^aoerweir ie ' n ?T h “ le„e,s. was 

CP pres, foamed a , ,he Lcfh wheS aneedT^ "ere ba- 

al,r "‘" on 

ordinary peace-fighter F Paris seems [ am awfully happy with K simply 

to have brought out the excitable because 1 do love him so much 

ot Koestler’s intellectualism. 1 shall consider my life has 

bimone de Beauvoir, whose novel been wel1 spent since I spent six 

Les Mandarins supposedly portrays y ears of >* with K . . . I greatly 

an affair with Koestler, recorded one believe in K as a writer, and I 

niohf nut an liar — : uin„l.l Art , 


veneer, it whs just an old-fashioned 
affair of lies and ihuggery. 

The freedom he then embraced 
could not be made into a scientific 


- - — 

system but it was linked to science in 
that it made possible unrestricted en- 
quiry, some (nine Marxist “science” 

rAiilrl nnl L" -i 


_■ t . _ , _ —I »vi.w|WVW VillG 

night out in her memoirs: 

; • ■ he returned to the theme of 
No friendship without political 
agreement" Suddenly Koest- 

ler threw a glass at Sartre’s head 


would do anything, even leave 
him, if it were necessary to help 
him to fulfil what 1 believe to be 
his destiny. 

The reader of Hamilton's account 


ler threw a glass at Sartre’s head . The reader of Hamilton's account 
ana it smashed against the wall * bound to ask whether the impor- 
.... Sartre was staggering about lance of the work merited such devo- 
on he sidewalk and laughing help- tion. Intellectuals tend to be selfish 
KWfly when Koestler finally de- and demanding because the essence 
elded to climb back up the stair- ?f an intellectual is that he gives 
way on all foure. He wanted to ideas a higher priority than people 
continue his quarrel with Sartre, fo this sense Koestler is the quintes- 
Come pn let’s eo home,” said sential intellectual. He once de- 
Lamus, laying a friendly hand on scribed his life as stumblino “alnno 


then tried to hurl himself on his contemplative detachment". It Is true 
aggressor .... that his earlier scientific interests 

w*«» _ a ■ j „ yielded to communism, then anti- 

pJKL I? cp'sodes important? totalitarianism, then in the 1950s 
Probably not. They tended to occur came back to science again, and in 

W h n n r tn hp S WOrk 8 ° ing h t d ' ™ cent yeaTS (0 the P a ranormal. But 
h t - ^ p V bl,( ^ ng / ath " ! a 8 sense it is all the same pursuit of 
lu? !T rtng ^ b, 5 b°°ks. The fact is ideas, for their own sake as well as 


* rit1n S books. The fact is ideas, for their own sake as well as 
that, throughout these fevered post- for their impact on humanity. What 
war years he produced a great deal attracted Koestler lo communism 
of high-quality wnting which -tself was that he believed it was a “srien- 
demanded a prodigious amount of tific" system; he dropped it when he 
reading. His violence and what, to found that, beneath its modernistic 


could not permit. Koestler came to 
see that the solution to the human 
predicament (he claimed he was a 
short-term pessimist, a long-term 
optimist) lay in the scientific im- 
agination, which for him replaced 

E oliticians’ utopianism as man's best 
ope and which he made his chief 
object of study. So his life b much 
more of a piece than it seems at first 
glance and - certainly as Hamilton 
presents it - has revolved round con- 
cepts rather than people. There is, 
however, one important exception to 
this proposition: Koestler’s intense, 
protracted and ultimately highly suc- 
cessful campaign against capital 
punishment, which Hamilton de- 
scribes well and in detail and which 
was essentially prompted not by in- 
tellectuaj notions but by the actual 
observation in gaol of people who 
knew or feared they were going to 
be executed. 

, Koestler's anti-hanging campaign- 
ing is a key to his spirit: it is impossi- 
ble to imagine Sartre, for instance, 
devoting such a large part of his life 
and energies to such a “peripheral” 
“use. The great thing about Koest- 
ler Is that he is a 'oner; he has never 
hunted with an Intellectual pack. 
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That has been his morul salvation. 
For intellectual collectives are 
ultra-conformist and members of 
ihem are abje to edge each other im- 
perceptibly into the most monstrous 
denials of truth and humanity. 
Koestler's acrimoniousness, to which 
Mamaine's letters hear eloquent wit- 
ness and which reflected his absolute 
determination to think everything 
out for himself, alone, kept him from 
the collective heartlessness of, say, 
the Left Book Club circle or Les 
Temps Modernes. Koestler has lo be 
ranked with Orwell and Camus: a 
i no of outstanding intellectual non- 
conformists who were never dragged 
by cronyism into moral obloquy. 
Perhaps one should make it a quar- 
tet, since Bertrand Russell also 

S 'oved too big and singular for 
loomsbury, just os Orwell rejected 
Uallanczs yellow- backed battalions 
and Camus the Sartre gang. All of 
these men proved that Intellectual 
mafias can be successfully defied, 
albeit at the cost of much bruising. 
Of their writings, Darkness at Noon 
probably had the most impact in its 
day, li may be that Koestler has 
never since produced anything quite 
to equnl it. But the quality of his 
work has remained consistently high: 
no reasonable man can read even tne 
slightest of his essays without acquir- 
ing new knowledge and fresh 
thoughts. Hamilton’s nook presents a 
vivid serial of this gifted man 


thoughts. Hamilton’s 
vivid serial of th 


cudgelling and cogitating his way 
through the decades. 


Up from the pit-face 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 

JOE GORMLEY: 

Battered Cherub 

216pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95, 

0 241 10754 7 . . 


Joe could bargain the buttons off 
our trousers”, a National Coal 


ftreixnUdrtn ^n, J nT E! X? ur fusers. 8 National Coal 

time lie got warfime P Britain *he “ 0ard 1 off ^ i ? 1 ? nc : e Served, 
e 10 wartime amain ne onna „ n .i„ ent husiasm. Certain- 


ume he got to wartime Britain he 
wbs gruesomely familiar wilh the in- 


appare 

side in_ if** Gormley has always been a 

sheds al^Tver^Sr s " ar P fe H° w - As the fourth of seven 

already written hk° pe S? • bad children born to a mining family in 
torllsTlinL ul Ashton-in-Makerfleld, luT was/he 


Yi-.l' masterpiece, 

iwsnejj a* Noon, He knew the grey 
J2 Continental bureaucracy 
iIipta lls ast rabber stamp, and 
ano f. ‘ s something comic in this 

dS W V u 0r i°. ulin S at the bewil- 
he llsb °^' cia l s: "I demand to 
06 interrogated”. 

tin^J 1 * x " C0IT ! mun ist Koestler con- 

unUed IQ takp nets In i 


tells us, “born to a negotiating posi- 
tion”. From then on, things generally 
went pretty well. As a youth, he was 
lucky in fights, lucky with girls he 


commendable middle-class objec- 
tives. Under his leadership, the min- 
ers’ living standards have made uni- 

S ue ana dramatic progress. The 
100-a-week collier is long since a 
reality. Underground workers in the 
pits have resumed their rightful place 
at the top of the wages table, Health 
and pit safety have improved beyohd 
all measure. Despite tne controversy : 
(hat has surrounded his career, down 
to his recent retirement, Gormley 
has been, along with Arthur Homer, 
the outstanding miners’ leader in the 
post-war period, perhaps the most 
consistently successful leader of a 
major British trade union since 
Bevin. Qormley’s consensus bids fair 
to replace that of Attlee Iri the 
moulding of later twentieth-century 
Britain. 

To commemorate this remarkable 


into (he coffin of Sir Harold Wilson’s The book is also instructive on 
reputation. The progress of the major aspects of political and indust- 
national incentive scheme for prod- riaf history in the past three decades, 
uctivity in the mid-1970s is also It provides, for example, one of the 
illuminated. The book ends with a fuller and more entertaining accounts 
•i , , 5 H r ?? mo ? tion . J ob on Arthur Scar- in print of the hierarchical structure 
gill. This, then, is not only a superior within the post-war NUM that made 
form of. "ghosted” biography. It is Gormley's progress possible, It also 
one of the best accounts Or a miners’ illuminates in several respects the . 

! u f0 . appear, comparable - - nature ;df rheJJnk* befWeort' fhfi.irtde. ■ 

with the autobiographies of Arthur unions and the Labour Party. Gorm- ' 
Homer or Will Paynter in the recent ley, n former chairman of the party's 
past. It will be warmly welcomed by policy and international committees, 
historians as well as the general read- has always teen one of the more 
or concerned with recent industrial politically-minded of the major union . 
controversies, leaders. Bv inference, we learn from 




Cz i0 commemoraie mis remarxaoie 
lucky in fights, lucky with girls he career an enjoyable new biography, 
"fde, sparkme’ n the loca Bamed c/je {, J {the tit , e g 
hayfields, lucky (at. Feast sometimes) rowed ^ ^Sunday Express 
in his compulsive gambling on labour correspondent), has now been 
horses Fortune was general yon his published. It U, in fact, of the 


historians as well as the general read- has always teen one of the more 
or concerned with recent industrial politically-minded of the major union . 
controversies, leaders. By inference, we learn, from 

; his account how Barbara Castle’s • 

The moulding of Gormley’s perso- efforts at trade 1 union reform - in the • 
nality and outlook is 'a major revela- [ate 196Qs were doomed from birth, 
tion of this book., From the start, he Conversely,-, it (s not clear how any. 
emerges as : a: pugnacious ’’ihoder- substantial reform of a. union struc-; 
ale”, a natural diplomat with a good fore that Gormley himself recognizes, 
dig In either fist. The early pages to be antiquated can be achieved, to 


. laoour correspondent), Has now been 

HnuL 11 ! 1 c 1 x ; comm unist Koestler con- b j Ise j portune Was generally on his published. It is, in fact, of the 
0 risks. In the 1940s and s | de du n n i a f ra P ld M as f 9 cnt , * r n t f^ e ‘‘ghosted’’ variety, familiar to con- 
e f^™i. nD ,° {tl er individual was more st F orr T i y. w °rld of tne National Union no isseurs of the lives of professional 
Bnfu/ 6 ’ botb l ^ rou Bb his writings of Mineworkers. A rare failure footballers. But it is a superior exam- 
SJ ?J5 an A z , at,onal activities, in alert- would invariably be turned to good p]e of the gBnre . The attempts to 
daiw™ l .° lhe hdrrors and f dvan f age ; unsucressful I attempt conve y Gormley’s style and speech 

he S!° Stalinism. For many years f9 ern '? rat f Australia m 1953 saw patterns are a bit .forced at times. 
M *« a favourite hate-figure of hirn migrate to Staffordshire instead. The adjective Or adverb “bloody" 
atld , while 1 he lived in with rapid promotion on to the min- becomes distinctively repetitive, Joe 
Fren^ 1 ro “rrapt and violent ST? nal, .°nal executive as a result. t0Q 0 ft en fights "like holy hell” (an 
larsp^n ^ Numanlti published a p« a PP°tn ted ,n earl y political ambi- interesting gloss on a Catholic up- 
» m .?P *he region where tlons . was turned down for bringing). There are a shade loo 
inn with an arrow point- " omi [ iatlon ¥ t-aboi! r ca ndidate for many Lancastrian cliches - too many 

Qifari^«' S l 10 ^ 1 “This is the head- Burnley owing to his anW-CNf) f errc t s .and flat , caps, too much 
THIS is Z&L t brown^ale imd rugby. league, impor- 


emerges as : a : pugnacious "moder- substantial reform of a. union struc-; 
ale”, a natural diplomat with a good fore that Gormley himself recognizes, 
dig in either fist. The early pages to be antiquated can be achieved, to 
describing the mining community at ^ >n to P modernized system of in-., 
Ashton are moving and instructive,' dicalive economic ■ planning. Gorm- 
Out of tbat timeless working-class * e y’ s frequent denunciation of any 
world of straggle and poverty, little form of incomes policy, while 
removed fromMrs Gaskell, with its arguing for “moderation" in -wage. 


u«iuv*uu iiuni WIU1 1LS **-■ O b ,VI iiiuwwihuuii ill iyoko 

daily brutalities and appalling pit 1 claims and for. "sensible socialism , 
accidents, Gormley arose with raie do uot take us much further; - And 
talents and ambitions, Andy Capp flnally. we learn more about the fra- 
and Archie Rice rolled into ohe. A pr- balance of opinion Within the 
generation earlier, ,in the era of the higher command of the NUM at the 
private coalowners, he might have present time, even If the technologic- 
been lost to view. In the more hope- & 1 and ideological background of the- 
ful worlt) of the Attlee government “wreckers" whom Gormley so often 
and of nationalization after 1947, denounces' is not realty explained. • 
new opportunities could open up for More than most, Gormley is well 
a thrustful young area secretary, aware of the precarious position of 
Thereafter, Gormley's approach is C0Ed within the context.oi a national • 
always expansive and optimistic. He energy policy. Yet the recor d ' pie- '• 

*o here Is of .constant divjsion 


•vmvu .wiu W|«| luw muui I . ■ ' , — 'THTTr 

whmT’r-Lj 1 l 2 6 ^fo war, This is ” c r ra > > ,,c r ,1 ’,T u ' ,,iU n br °wn ale and rUgby league, impor- “ways expansive and optimistic. , He pv«vj- * 5 ^ 

AmhL j p Bohlen, the American 00 J° u tbe Ubour Party NEC. tant though these influences may fights topticiously against pit Closures senfea here is of j 

» ralns his para-military D ® feated b yLaWrence Dalyforthc have beeQ Gormley Ypriyaie life,; Jn ^ 

Watt militia,” K y union secretaryship in 1968, he For all that, his rambUstious. unpuri^ o«]fft !n thc jflduslq^ hcLpfri^.put /^r^ht.elemch^ 

KoesfiPr • bounced back to trounce his oppo- taflical p Cr ^onaU(^cSaIrily- “«5rios : - ’ , -.° acr i d °Wn to ithe^bi 

Mestler increased the haziirdK hv nents in w nnins the presidency three far etonomV benefits.: With thtf Hefiith proved Wage offer 


hazards. Ify ECK’SSW 

Hamilton hlc k l“3 0( ,fvin g- y e f re 1 - at . er - T 5_ ereaft ? r - whetber 10 than is often the case with trade- 

written bv hf^ ^ 3^ ft letters industnal, confrontation or (more unlon biographies. 

PatteL wLk scco . ncl ^ lfe * Mamaine characteristica ly) in deft diplomacy . * ^ 

ofdriU- h ? P rovide d lurid picture over beer arid sandwiches, things The author provides a good deal 

.“"King bouts and ferocious rows: have usually, gone his way. of clearly marshalled information on 

i ■ ■■- ‘ mnni/ tnntrs. Fnr enlhirjjinstB frtr min-. 


For all that, his 1 rumbustious, unpuri-;-, 
tanical pertonalify. ■ certainly- '’cofnesv 
across: the text is far less anodyne 
than is often the case with trade-- 
union biographies. 


warfare between tot 1 ’ 
s to Oie NUM' Tn jfc ' 
be t>a)ldt pn the 'im- v 


economic benefits.; With the Heath Proved Wage offer last Janu&fy, 
government beaten after the.WflbCr- Gormley’s own prestige within the IP 

force findings ib 1972, Gormley Is as rank and file has usually turned the • 
forcefol as his Communist colleaoues scale, , ■ l.K'-w. 


fate SV D p d S^ -Z° rk<!d himself 


force findings lh 1972, Gormley Is 
forcefol as his Communist colleagi 
in piling a further twenty frir 
benefits on to the basic wage awa 


scale. 

In general this, is an Invigorating; 
even inspiring,, account of an impor- 1 


... .... .. . "sylves- 

: ahd .raff bles, Gormley’s simple demand for tera".‘ and “galblocks” -in the hewing. 

•.Agnes: labour Is “more”, .finder his pres- j.of.coW^ ^On collective ^ barring, the : 

getting tnop Din pe "J. 1 "g. pf idency, the posture of the NUM has course of negotiations wiih the NCB 

kev. B . P Wine, .Whls* h«mM 0 fmrti * Hnur Jinfl *h#» .Pp.nth ohVftmfflAnt nrfnr ffl 




strike ends with equal flourish; the 
NUM being; given a blank cheque by 
Michael Foot. In passing, Gormley 


. and a lam n j “ youpie or cnajrs 
M kickmo a i d . a . lmost broke his 

dn,r ). k « foil 

hi! a j 2L22L5^T» ’ was • arrestefo and 


goYernmeiit prior to’ 
I strikes^ of. February 
try 1974 Is 'discussed 
ill. . The background 


to persuasion. Industrial, conciliation 
ana to. an idealism of an- unusually 
internationalist flavour. Tony Benn’s' , 

nnpi-.'tn him 1 Ar , ih'd , 'nl.nlmi.n.l4l n - 


P m h;. Z: 5 ’, ne 80t drunk, fell .good education for the children, a. In:, 1974, we- leant: now potentially 
i co^. ^ was ’ arrested and : Jaguar ; at . the. front, a Mini at ‘the ■ successful talks hetweep. Gormley;, 
I;'Sm 2^r VHumanlte ex- back to take the wife shopping".' and Whitelaw, .were WUzed - by ihr.: 

*tr ‘ . ir 0tSkVite Arthur hUnrl nt ninnint land tftrfr-rfmra from Labour Pflrtv leaders • 


fr pracipi-; recognition .of ‘his qualities;; Like 

4. eat i! on ra anyJabour other union leaders, Gormley. has his 
: 8 ^h. worries do pot limitations apd blind spots. In soiqe: 

i president of way?, 1he : 6ffec| Of hV career has 




*- Jtg" illjl 
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By Victoria Glendinning 

FRANCIS KING (Editor): 

My Sister and Myself 
The Diaries of i. R. Ackerley 
217pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

Q 09 147020 X 

J. R. Ackerley, born 1896, was au- 
thor, doa-fover, boy-lover, poet, 
literary talent-spotter, editor, diarist 
~ hpt. necessarily in that order. He 
died in 1967. Although his friends, 

P rominent among whom was E. M 
orster, were devoted to him, he 
seems to lack the universality or the 
glamour necessary to win him much 
more than specialists’ attention in a 
generation that neither knew him nor 
felt his influence ns literary editor of 
the Listener - a post he held for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Yet 
most of his books were unremittingly 
autobiographical, and the astonishing 
story or how his father kept up, in ■ 
perfect secrecy, two separate nfon- < 
ages only a Few miles apart, was i 
revealed not only by him in My t 

M y**V but bv his half. 1 
sister Diana Peire in The Secret 

Safa! 1 ° f J° 8 ? r Ac ^Hey. Now, 
\nth the publication oF these diaries 
covering the years between 1948 and 
1758, Joe Ackerley must be becom- 
ing one of the best-documented fig- 
ures of his generation. _ 


Freddie's case7 And docs it matter 
much anyway 7 

No one bothered to make Nancy 
happy m any way at all; that was 
part of the trouble. Mr King, in his 
selection from Ackerley's manuscript 
dianes - about b quarter, he says, of 
tne whole - has concentrated on the- 
relationship between Ackerley and 
his hysterical, irrational sister, three 
years younger: this means focusing 
also on their octogenarian Aunt Bun- 
ny as well as the ubiquitous Queenie, 
since all three females were perpe- 
tually in rivalry for Ackerley's atten- 
tion. Nancy and Queenie expressed 
inelr jealousy with tears and growls 
respectively; Aunt Bunny, raffish 
ana independent, showed more re- 
serve. 

King describes Joe and Nancy in 
later years as living in "a ghastly 
caricature of the kind of marriage, 
devoid of sex, that is held togeifor 

merelv hv Fnulmn. n r «kii ~ 1 


job “that a woman so uneducated, 
uninterested, vain, self-centred, 
hypochondriac, idle-minded, irres- 
ponsible, left-handed, ignorant and 
untalented could hold for a week". 
He didn’t like the working classes 
either (of either sex) “with their irra- 
tionalities, and superstitions, and 
opinionatedness, and stubbornness, 
and food foibles, and laziness, and 
selfishness ..." He had, as almost 
any page here will demonstrate, a 
fine if repetitive vein of commina- 
tion, and makes one or two jokes: 
nis mother, always running out for 
something from the chemist, he calls 
‘puss in Boots". • 


. — -™* iiciu luuciner 

merely by feelings of obligation, pity 
and guilt. ' Ackerley disliked almost 
all women. Tlte dianes are peppered 
w th his animus. “Women are nalur- 
aily vain and self-centred, Interested 
°n J y *« themselves or what people 
them." As for Nancy, who 
lacked on occupation, he knew of no* 


The only things he really liked 
were Queenie, and walking Queenie 
on Putney Heath or Wimbledon 
common, and writing, and drinking 
wine with friends. Mostly he wanted 
to be left alone. Nancy was unable to- 
leave him alone. The poor woman 
was llvmg by herself in. one room in 
Worthing and going slowly off her 
j u \ WhHt she wanted was to live 
with Joe; but Aunt Bunny was living 
with Joe. So Nancy made a suicide 
attempt and ended up in a mental 
hospital for a while. Joe was hit by 
remorse. Aunt Bunny nobly packed 


Ant’s eye view 


, her bags, and Nancy moved in with 
, Joe - where she bickered and com- 
■ plained and failed even to mend his 
socks like Aunt Bunny did. She was 
to break down again, after the 
period covered by this book; but she 
survived her brother, and it was she 
who handed over to Mr King his 
legacy: these diaries. 

It is a very sad and very dreary 
,he y tel1- Ackerley records 

Worthing? tnps .. u P and down from 
Worthing to see Nancy, his rambling 
inconclusive conversations and cor- 
respondence with her, rehearses her 
misfortunes and grievances and, with 
greater fluency, his own. The tone is 
tnat of someone monologuing on the 

In* /° *L. tr » pped aud »ence: 

t « ffL f a,l ‘ 1 said - r shal1 b e ready 

iSr!. ak Th y0U T lu tW0 L or three weeks' 
me Then I thought, that won't do 

B,mnv y 9” C ? U i ,tS f0r "? e ’ what about 

punny7 And so on for pages. This 
JL garrulous writing, with 8 no ex- 
change value. 

K,™.® book is worth reading for 
Wngs bnlhant scene-setting Tntro- 
?hp Ct, 5 n ’ m ,. which he characterizes 
, Pf rsonae and their 
habitat, Ackerley's shabby flat over a 


pub looking out over the p,, 
towpath. King comments nl 
absorption that Jnp i**,^ 1 * 
Siegfried Sas»cn JO ha d A „ k "l“' 
the best writing by Ackeri™™^ 
book is a lively, * 

holiday spent win, 

Heytesbury Park, which Uftl 

^?o d f the book, whichtfi j* 

tic preoccupation with Nancy Om 
cannot, however, come between ib 
dianst and Queenie. August 8, 1956 

Upon the concrete verandah the 
bars of my cage are cast, cast E 

IaH« n h U S,nks below lhe haw 
r ade! s - How pretty the pattern 
they make, the bars of my cage 
TTiey lie beside me, bars of sla- 
dow, bars of brightness, on the 
concrete ground, they lie upon my 

nnnn ° eck C,1aIr 

upon the body of my dog beside 

me. We are within our case 
together, the cage we have chose? 

5ih a J* P3 L a S ir ls P° ssible to be 

with death drawing closer. 


1*5* £ lsadan bitch, Queenie, must 
ue the best-documented dog in litera- 
ture. Ackerley wrote about her in 
two books, as “Tulip" and as “Evie" 
and it is she who is the real heroine 

fUg S Tt Myself, not poor 
IS', Ackerley loved Queenie 
more than he loved any human. “AH 
Joes friends, even those who were 
dog-lovers Uke myself, hated 

SSSSSa^ 1 " Francis King in his 

NojmbeT' r 1 *Ack«fcy £ 
?° m , hls East End 
n ’ -bf f°nner guards- 

• ™ nk lhe 
Wor/d of You) Freddie made the 

d °B b ap Py before ho turned his 
- b« master. “He began 

to tickle her tits and the base of her 
Uftle vulva Queenie liked this 

5, *5* 1 f° llow ^ d , very much 
. in deed, and then, “after Queehie's 
J 11 ^’ ft was nphe”, Is the reader who 
Is taken aback by this very halve, or 

mu ^t the term 
. dog-lover be taken literally, as in: 


By Charles Madge 

TOM HOPKINSON: 

Of This Our Time 
A Journalist’s Story, 1905-50 

^JPP- Hutchinson. £8.95. 

0 09 147860 X 

sparel y written, un- 
w™t” d ‘ g f f ccount takes Tom 
n .through childhood. 
SKr p S? university and up to the 


a«iu jjhs nni v 

managed to reach the age of forty- 

Si V p e t ° hopes be Wl,t 500,1 bring 
the story up to date on his sub- 
sequent thirty and odd years 


an Englishman, but that he has suc- 

KS' 15? n, JI, a believable self 
n spite of this and almost because of 
n. When he was nine, a family friend 

tSi l h bl li e t0 J he factors of his 
tBre Hfl ra bers but of him would only 
say Tommy’s a dark horse". When 
h® w “ eighteen, at family meal- 

Umf Lt h°h? S rese . rve and Pteoccupa- 
uon with his own interests cast a chill 
down one side of the table.” 

the iniier self *s re- 

fmmhimlJi'f 10 5 ebldden fl 8 ain bo th 

from himself and from other people 
Sent to boarding school at the age of 
in hi, weekly letter home he 
ab ° ut a dream he had had the 
fora ’ which hte was lying 
K-h-A summertime. 


the moors near Kendal, “mv self 

SMM Cd Wp"!! H aW - ayi viewer a " d the 

scene blended into one. Time 

ThE P ^ d -° r i had never existed." 
This particular experience, he says 
has never been repeated, but there 
are others nearly as striking. 


unuune , ana 

irL Va S aBl place next to her. 
Impr^oned m my upbringing and 

die inhibitions of my nature, Icould 

hf/LT J run to the bRck of the 
than 3 d h [ ow myself into the road 
than do what I am longing to do, 

Intft it, p ® of stndes «nd drop 
Thk fft ^Pty.P'ace beside herT 

S im M.S 11 y "J p,icIt refcre "« to 


me H* - P ^ soon ^apparent :thaF flip 
authat Is unusually reserved even for 


Queening King Willow 


uijth ■ ™ 1 ■ > 0,1 uul 11 niieo me 

wth a rapture as intense as though I 

had been ^yen a momentary glimpse 

But ,5 s le J te r ™ new 

posted - he retrieved it and sent 
Instead the usual schoolboy phrases. 

en2fio« re A Wa !? , i B vlslonar y experi- 
oncM too. Aged fourteen, alonron 


. _ r 'dunams. At ini': 

point a single sentence explains that 
the extra money this gave him was 

J, 1 ?** by now I had a wife 
ana two children to support". 

rial!” He hl3 P '° r ls A haaded “Mar- 
nage . He had met Antonia White 


By A)an Ross 

Shadows on (he Grass 
; I58pp - Btond nnd B riggs. £7.95. , 

"Stains on the trousers" might have 

Simon Ravens cricketing memoirs 
since masturbation and accounts of 


Ackerley, Rohald Stonis - are dead. 




in^l^hHS 1 ” 148 he has b®’™ unlucky 
T brief encounters with famous 
Qreenf^* ap .Genet, lunched with in 
□reece, seems only to have com. 
plained, "On nc pent pas mange 
en AthSne^’; E vef™ 
Waugh, encountered in Heywood 

^m P IhTnj Sh ? P ; simp,y re P«MedHke 

tpi z ‘hV'L^lX' 


j m • 




: • • find hilarious wOck of 

• o /{&*£&■& ^^“. sfnee much 

h S,i b0 ?J s i^ I" dialogue - 
:|8 fML mto the 

• mo ?j J hs 9 f 'Wu people. Raven hns 
I? QPV# a , tl,,ucte to chibhotS’ 

.-Bi i,riS? 7 k |“ OVIn B back from army 
i n a Ll 95 I PT e P ■ ^bool ■ In 1938 
JS?. forwards, again, -but these 

faithfully reported hud: lengthy don- ■ 
versa tions are lieyef less than twenty 
years old, more often nearer forty; 
Raven has never been bqe to spoil a 
good Story by sticking too closely to ' 
the truth and one must presume he, 
has taken full advantage of a novel- 
ist s licence In the interests of charad- 
tenzahon and entente inhierit; Never- 
tneless, I, imagine a nubiber of peo- 
ple Mini I be surprised, not always 
agreeably, at the words put into fheiF ■'« 


* should' have knowti bet- 
* e f j 1 1 puq^ns Means . Scenes. | t . . 

a lot of "scenes’Mn this 

f»L dl u de ;■ bis fellow cricketers' ■ in 
tWs book is unfailingly camp, though 


‘ however, trlstesse has given wav tn 
force: at . liaUqa K 

that her '" ^5*1? Of 

mi h S e J, Ug8eS ^ lh ® moad of 
much that follows, These are cricket. 

Ing incidents "re-in vented" to the au- 
thor s taste. Many of the character; 

53* b f,? d s ®“^ wdouS?™: 

isted, but the narrative as presented 
ho,9n polished' up for , the reader 1 * 


t [] B ‘ransience of pleasure He 
to decently aware of his own faulte as 

conceited, slut- 
nsn, self-opinionated" etc hut hL 
sense of oc6asion”and rel£h for 
adventure make up for a To? it i* 

Ss U h! t0 tell . how seriously he^re- 
gfiros his own snnhMcl..../ , " re 


f (about to publish Frost in May ) ai 
I Cr «wford’ s . She liked parties and 
; life and had interesting friends, 

including Geoffrey Grigson, win 
. worked on the Morning Post and wu 
planning to launch a new poetry 
magazine. In such company, Tom 
otten became gloomy and morose, 
searching his mind vainly for any- 
thing to say. Four chapters later, oa 
the eve of the Second World War, 
and after he has become editor oJ 
Picture Post, he lets fall that he hai 
married again, (his time to a girl o! 
Jewish family from Vienna, Geiti 
oeutsch. Five years and nine mow 
chapters on, when his political view 
were diverging from those of bis 
proprietor Edward Huiton to a poioi 
where they had to part company, it 
was also evident to him that his 
marriage with Gerli was coming to 
an end. They had little contact, be 
was immersed in his magazine: "the 
word ‘workaholic’ had not then been 
Invented, but if it hHd it would have 
fitted me all too well". 

After the final rift with Huiton In 
1950, in the period of reflection that 
followed, he began to be haunted by 
the phrase “Is there a pattern in the 
carpet?" accompanied oy the visual 
image of a carpeted room . across 
Which an ant, or some other small 
creature, was attempting to make Its 
way. “It can see in front of it or 
behind k to left and right, but it can- 


evidence the ^ti n rtakr o ‘ 8 * 
meanness that is not typical! 

For the most part Shadows on the 
d agreeable full of 

SSL?2?, Alt and a™, 


i,wiT -i convinced:- that 

tofocwxual encounters took place 
with quite the frequency and facility 

the stuffof Raven s flctlon and he- is 
rarely, olher than: genial. ' Uoh!- 
hearted and appreciative. • ( ® ■ '■* . 

finches hj^'bopk' 
^th romantie prose that would not 
have beep out of pU« 'in Blunden’s 
Cricket Counfry.' By .page eight. 


mafiarine rw / V nnd - whatever 
ChaftorHouse produces 


- Raven’s evident 
admirable prtm^Mi^r rtako an 


ridiculous the 'drama 6 , X ^ ert ‘ hoWeV ^ r 

the BU book U8 fh^ Ckel ls «“ iheme of 

though whar he - ipon 8 pthe «. 
dents^of Jnu l ? prra ^ stu- 

i hfl the episodes 1$ diSnif ? f Wi 
■cast; ■ Shod**?* J SS ^ ftre- 


progress it 

patches that are smooth and otpers 
where thc pile is thick and progress 
difficult. At times it is surprised by 
tufts In unexpected colours. Having 
now got some way across the room, 
the question the ant has begun to ask 
himself is, ‘Is there a pattern in toe 
carpet?’" Meanwhile he had met 
Dorothy, widow of the writer Hugh 
Kinasmiil. “fn tum nr three veurs 


UiV Mil IJIU UV^IUI w ' 

himself is, ‘Is there a pattern in toe 
carpet?’" Meanwhile he had met 
Dorothy, widow of the writer Hugh 
Kingsmill, “In . two or three years 
V time Dorothy and I would settle 
• down together and embark on a mar- 
nage which would Iasi for the re- 
mainder of our lives.”, 

The- narrative of his fife through 
.school, university and working career • 
Is’ rabid and to the point, invariably 
readable, often instructive. -As a. 
journalist . he was always ready to 
learn. He taught himscii the art of 
lay-Out - all-important for a picture 


l^nine ep sodes s r 

'cast: Shadows on fore; 

tWngcThKv" 4'<i' 

: 'simbh I ^ ■ 


> ne °y studying uie 
of Stefan Lqrant; first editor of Pic- 
Jure Post, who had pioneered lh» 
'kind of publication on the continent. 
Then wpen Ebraht left for America, 
ne 'birilself became editor, for ton 
highly suocessftil yeam. After he ws* 
dismissed : by Huitoh for publishing 
photographs of North Korean prison- 
prss circulatiqn began to fall - : biu 
pot simply, he siaysi because hi had 
lfl ft f it - and » seven yeara later the 
Paper folded, to remaip a legend jn 

tweqtieth-c^ntyryjpurnaljsm- 


history 


The ferment of fashion 
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quick summary of Philippe Aries's 
LAWRENCE STONE; views on the history of death or of 

He Past and the Present Barrington Moore's thesis about poli- 

274 pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. tlcal devel °pment can begin here. 


274pp. Kouue 

£8.75. 

0 7100 0628 4 


It is, however, the historiograph- 
ical essays which deserve most atten- 


tion. For Stone is a remarkably can- 

The most disarming feature of this S d 1 *" d chron totor of 

took is its dedilation: “To Sir h| s own time and his account of the 


Bnhprt Rirlev John Prestwich and cu - rrent . state of historical writing 
R. H. Tawney, who first taught me II 

what history is all about." It is now -Jf “ J™* a chapter on 

nearly twenty years since Lawrence th Twpnripth rpnn° Cl ” Sciences !I J 
laft these shores for Princeton .“5^ ^ 0 °„ f 


University and there is a generation ^7' r m 

which knows him only as tne leading fi Jj ? f Narrative which 

Zre of that most thrusting an3 JS? a " d fti 5 ™' 

imiovative of history departments been y addetf his^survey 1 of° U ‘'Familv 
and the director of its Shelby CuJlom HistorS in the QgOvIS TheL^unl 
Davis Center, a celebrated arena for *ggf 

historical ougilism where visiting 

historians defend their papers against neng ; 

awressive attack over several Ions ln ^ challengeable) survey of 

out h^spublh>schQd teacher, hS®0® ™l“ ' b“ tas's-n^ w7n“S! 

ford tutor and another important Stone's picture of historical writing 
early mentor, Professor Stone is during the past hundred and thirty 
making more than a sentimental years is a clear one. The story is of a 
obeisance. He is reminding us that false dawn, followed by a long over- 
the truly formative influences upon cast morning, then a brilliant after- 
him are not transatlantic at all. He is noon and, after that, sunset. In the 
aproduct of Charterhouse and Christ mid-nineteenth century, he argues, it 
Church and a former Oxford don. seemed possible that history could be 
Admittedly, that was all some time ? subject with the widest possible 
ago. It is hard to believe that Mr implications. He quotes the long-for- 
Prestwich would have let the young gotten inaugural lecture of H. H. 
Stone get away with some of the Vaughan, one of Oxford's more 
passages in this book, such as the obscure Regius Professors, who 
confusion of the great Bishop Stubbs ur S ed ,n 1848 that ,he historian’s 
with his lesser namesake C. W. task was “ a disclosure of the critical 
Stubbs, or the remark that K. B. changes in the condition of society” 
McFarlane (and not Charles Plum- and that his subject-matter should 
mer) invented the term “bastard comprehend not just politics and 
feudalism". But it is essentials which administration, but also “law, cus- 
matter; and the essential features of toms * !a stes, traditions, beliefs, con- 
Stone’s enormous achievement as a vic tions, magistracies, pastimes and 
historian are his immense energy, his ceremonies”. This Annales - like vision 
openness to new Ideas, his rapid of lhe future was rapidly clouded by 
Facility in digesting complex material the development after 1870 of 
and ‘his capacity to nchieve a clear aca demic history as an austere pro- 
and vividly written synthesis - pre- fessional discipline, with its scope 
dseW foe qualities which the Oxford restricted to “the administrative and 
weekly eisay is supposed 1 to incul- constitutional evolution of the nation 
eale. state and the diplomatic and military 

Thf k™l. :,„i f . . r relationship between those states' . 

reorinied writing , , , v! ldc H p . 0 Social history was largely, ignored 
decades ° V ?u i past wo and relations with the adjacent social 

STS* B ere fbrec long sur- sciences were vir[uallv n , on . ex i 5 , enl . 


wok reviews, the latter mostly taken anon of Annales in France and The 
Ai. *?£ ^ ew York Review of Economic History Review in Eng- 
nooks. The reviews deal with such land, the attack upon I’histoire 
“^ ues to early modern history MnementleUe began. Al first the 
n -i 1 forma,ion « Puritanism, the great stimulus was economics, fre- 
uvil War and the General Crisis of quently combined with a Marxist 
ine seventeenth century. They also sociology. In England this period cul- 
aiscuss some of the topics in social minatea in the areat “genlry"-con- 
rW which have become very troversy of the 1950s, in which Stone 
Si E? ^1® rec ent years: crime, played a leading and ultimately 
’r , ™ cra fti . childhood, old age and triumphant part. Later, in the 1960s 
J5J5’ They are written with charac- and 1970s. demography and social 
py Pungency. Stone is a believer anthropology became the innovating 
rwt™ ary history. He is quick to influences. They drew the attention 
tuuce f complicated argument to a of historians to the history of the 
tu « S - l nUm ° e red points and equal- family and to the study of popular 
X quick to tell iis what the flaws in beliefs, customs and rituals. The 
argument are. Like most review- widening of the subject-matter of his- 
in* c £ r nnot a l wa ys resist a chance tory was further stimulated by the 
P„rW bid scores: Professor G". R. social changes of those decades, 
nrmly rebuked and so is Radicals, women, -blacks, children, 
u acr ® (hubther of Stone’s old the elderly: all participated In -the 
.2JJP» put not one who appears in the search for a “usable past”. For 
wnrH* ! 11 ) - ' Slone does not mince Stone, ' the past twenty-five years 
itSSLTilh® spots 6rror; a sugges- have been "something of a heroic , 
iw!L map ?.by bue historian is ,f pure phase In the evolution of historical 
’ and muc h of What uni- understanding". It was a “Golden 
frames have taught undergraduates Age of Historiography",: charaeter- 
sftrLtJ ■ n s aboul as useful to the ized by a “bubbling ferment of new 
beneficial to the'lndi- ideas, new approaches and new 
c2w i® P racti ce of female dr- facts'*. He Feels ’“peculiarly fortunate 
attS a 5 n • headers who have never to have lived through, and taken 
ha aki . a Davis Center seminar will some part in, so exciting a trans- 
- voiir * - to 1 . extract some of the fla- formation of my profession”. (He Is 
^ 1 not quite consistent about the dura- 

• . But;Stone is alwavs cQnKtmrrivfl in t{ on of this golden age, for he else- 
Ws.critipisms , '-ieto where remarlcs that ^the last forty 

sometimes ready to" build freat edi y ears “ were , “together with the forty 
:■“» With btida which a re f scaral v ^ars before the 6 first World W \ 

J?’ Kt ^ nht! BfrSdor hiSSfi'**® most Period ^ the 

• pneralfratiohs. and he excelFafex- whole history of the profession". If 

implications from a writer’s *be profession begad" only around . 
' ^ whlch the author was too rimid M™. this Would mlanj that it is only 

thirty years or so’whlchhave b«n . 

; feitill ^toW;but he ts consistently . : In : thp past . few years,., thinks 
find -thSi hypothesis;, Teachers will . : Stone; the glory has departed. Some 
- vocfliiv* ,0 ■ revie ws full- of pro- of .the millennial expectations , raised 
tioif' >l«?5 sertio J? s * ^ dea l for discus- by history’s brief union with the jio- ; 
: themr» n il!, r «i,P up, M will discover m ,' cial science*' have. cvepCMrated. The 
to itiuch histori- cliometridans, who applied math- 


vptir, .. 


By Keith Thomas 

large quantities of electronically-pro- 
cessed data, have turned into “statis- 
tical junkies"; and their findings have 
been expressed in “so mathematically 
recondite a form that they are unin- 
telligible to the majority of the his- 
torical profession", Psycho-history 
has proved a disaster area: "a desert 
strewn with the wreckage of elabo- 
rate, chromium-plated vehicles which 
broke down soon after departure”. 
The study of women and sexuality is 
“in serious danger of suffering from 
intellectual overkill'’. The rela- 
tionship between history and the so- 
cial sciences is “increasingly 
tenuous’’. Even the best of the 
“new” historians have lost credit be- 
cause pf their consistent neglect of 
politics' and decision-making, war 
and the exercise of power. 

The heroic phase is, therefore, 
over. As the financial cuts to the 
universities dry up the supply of 
fresh young blood, we may expect 
“intellectual stagnation” or, at best, 
a period of “quiet consolidation of 
received wisdom". Slone even dia- 
gnoses “the end of the attempt to 
produce a coherent and scientific ex- 
planation of change in the past"; "it 
may be that the time has come for 
the historian to reassert the impor- 
tance of the concrete, the particular 
and the circumstantial.” In his essay 
on "the revival of narrative" he 
emphasizes the tendency of some re- 
cent historians to move from analysis 
to description (albeit “thick descrip- 
tion"): the exploration of a single 
event in order to illuminate a whole 
social system or structure of beliefs, 
in the manner of Whigs and Hunters 
or 77ie Cheese and the Worms. 

Many historians, particularly those 
who live In universities less sensitive 
to chansing fashion than Is Prince- 
ton, will not recognize this picture at 
all. For them history is proceeding in 
much the same way as it always has. 
.They have not tired of quantifica- 
tion, for they /lever took it up to the 
first place. Neither is there any' ele- 
ment of intellectual overkill about 
their study of women and sexuality. 
Stone's view of the subject is from 
that alliterative triangle, Princeton, 
Paris and .Past and Present. As he 
concedes, the bulk of the historical 
profession during his “heroic age” 
''continued to concern . USelf with 
political history, just as it had always 
done". The "new” historians became 
the “power elite" in France and, to a 
large extent, the. USA. But, Stone 
observes, they never "captured the 
critical levers of academic power and 
prestige” in Oxford, Cambridge and 


Crisis of the Aristocracy, was origi- 
nally given h red binding (the 
Clarendon Press's colour for econo- 
mics), but its contents reflected lhe 
author's move away from economic 
history narrowly conceived to the 
study of the family and of the nobil- 
ity’s whole style of life. Translated to 
Princeton, Professor Stone enthusias- 
tically took up quantification and, 
through the Davis Center, pioneered 
the “new” social history. In lhe 1970s 
his largest work was on The Family, 
Sex and Marriage. Now he has come 
to the conclusion that the scope for 
innovation in this area is much re- 
duced and that we are in for a duller 
and less exciting period. To that ex- 
tent, his book is somewhat reminis- 
cent of one of those spiritual auto- 
biographies written at the end of the 
Civil War period In England, in 
which the author recounts how. 
brought up a godly Puritan but seek- 
ing new light, he turned first to the 
Presbyterians, then to the Indepen- 
dents. then, as the pace grew faster 
and the spiritual intoxication headier, 
to the frenzy of the Ranters and the 
Muggletonians, until finally, as pas- 
sion subsided, he found refuge in the 
quiet haven of the Quakers. True to 
this pattern, Stone ends on an 
ecumenical note, stressing that in his- 
tory’s house there are many man- 
sions and that- “methodological 
diversity" and “ideological pluralism" 
are essential if one is to avoid 
"tyranny" and "narcissism”. 

Precisely because Stone has par- 
ticipated vigorously in so many of 
the historiographical trends of his 
time, there is much truth in what he 
says. Social history has indeed en- 
tered a second generation, whose 
characteristic work will be microsco- 
pic in approach, careful and exact in 
tone, shunning the bold theme and 
the large-scale generalization. This is 
why Past and Present , as J ames 
Obelkevich remarks in a shrewd 
appraisal of that journal In the 
French magazine Dibat (pece/n- 


War and (he Protestantism out of the 
Protestant Reformation, in an effort 
to reveal that each of these great 
events was unwanted by the mass of 
the population and is only to be 
understood in terms of the machina- 
tions of a tiny power elite: all this, 
ironically, at a time when the ideolo- 
gy is busily being put back into 
Namier's own eighteenth century. At 
Oxford many able young graduate 
students now wish to work on topics 
in Tudor political or diplomatic his- 
tory of a kind which might have been 
devised sixty years ago by A. F. 
Pollard. It is as if the "heroic age" 
had never been. 

Where then does the future lie? 
No doubt, with the pluralism which 
Stone recommends. "History" has 
never been a dearly defined subject 
of study and it Is likely to continue 
as what he calls a "loose confedera- 
tion of jealously independent topics 
and techniques' 1 . Yet there is one 
area in which the next decade may 
well sec considerable progress. This 
is the exploration of the mental 
assumptions which underlie social be- 
haviour. As Stone remarks, histo- 
rians have long operated with a 
three-tier model of reality. First, and 
most important, came economic and 
demographic facts. Then the social 
structure. Lastly, intellectual, reli- 
gious, cultural and political develop- 
ment. This model essentially re- 
flected the Marxist concept of ideas 
as “superstructure” erected on a 
material base. Stone correctly 
observes that this economic and de- 
mographic determinism has been 
undermined in recent years by a rec- 
ognition of culture and ideas as inde- 
pendent variables. What has been 
happening is a shift from materialism 


ber 1981),' has become In some wata 
a duller and less innovative affair. In 
the USA social history appears to be 
still in full spate (hence the jibe that 
Past and Present has British editors 
but American authors). In the UK 
its prospects are less good, particu- 
larly npw that the Social Science 
Research Council has abolished its 
history committee altogether and put 
social history under the' general 
heading of “Economic Affairs’ 1 . 

Meanwhile, political history, which 
had inevitably tended to attract those 
of conservative disposition during the 
years when all the radicals were 


To that extent. Stone's picture of 
the past twenty-five years contains a 
strong element of autobiography. For 
he was raised in the Oxford History 
school on a diet of politics and di- 
plomacy, He was inspired by the 
example of Tawney to work on the 
relations between economic and poli- 
tical change. His great work, The 


at least so far as the early modern 
period is concerned. Stone refers to 
h the new British school of young 
antiquarian empiricists” - “erudite 
and intelligent chroniclers of the pet- 
ty event”. He has in mind the neo- 
Namlerism of those who are -busy 
taking the ideology out of the Civil 


to a modified idealism, as so-called 
“material needs”, like food or cloth- 
ing, are themselves seen to be 
shaped by prior mental constructs: 
all peoples eat food and wear 
clothes, but they do. not ajgree about 
abat is edible or about wbaj clotiies; 
are- netfeSsaty. -tA- concern with ciimi'-- 
ral categories, with symbols and sys- 
tems or mental classification, can 
already be observed in many diffe- 
rent areas of historical writing, from , 
art history to the history of jxilltlcal 
thought. The older functionalist 
anthropology which inspired much 
historical writing jn the 1960s may . 
have little more to teach. Jjfo't the 
newer anthropology which places its 
emphasis on meaning rather than 
function still offers a rich resource to 
(he next generation of, historians. It 
tfill be fascinating to see how the 
Shelby Culloni Davis Center re- 
sponds to this latest intellectual chal- 


A Biographical Dictionary of the 
Maryland Legislature, 1635-1789, 
Volume 1: A-H (477pp. Johns Hop- 
kins Univcr&ily Press. £11.75. 0 8018 
1995 4) is the latest volume in the 
series Studies in Maryland History 
and Culture. 
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Hamlet is arguably the moat famous play jn toe world, It is also a play of \ 

manyprobiemi.Ib this edition HoroldJenkinB discusses andshed new 
light on thenumerousaadoflennotorkius.qiMstlonswhich study ofthe i 

play raises, . : 

Thettwlsbasfdprimarilyonthe'Goo^'QuBrtoofJWH-^bellevedta - . 

' be printed from Sfaakeapwre's own manuscript, ^ but also nukes use of , : J. 

the Folio of 1623 and the' ‘Bad’ Quarto of 'I6p3! The introduction ; ' 
.describes each of these la detali. It . also - presents an ' 'original; i 'r 

interpretation of Shakespeare's, play wtych, centring upon : Hamlet’a 

dual role as both agent and , victim , of ,• revenge shows how the play / I 

missives of revenge, m combining both good and evil and Hence how : •' 

1 the. revenge. plot, link; with tbtpae mysteries of man’s befog which ' ' ■ " ■ 

• ;• dominate Hamlet's medialoni.' r \:' ; ' r t J ' . 

r 592:pages H&rdtock: 0 4 (61 79 1 Q X: £12.?0 J ■ -.'r .M'V -' .:v 
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The mission of Barebone’s 


I, »; j .!] 


AUSTIN WOOLRYCH: 

Commonwealth to Protectorate 

Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £22.50. 

0 19 822659 4 

Commonwealth to Protectorate is (he 
slory of a year: 1653, perhaps (he 
most improbable ami the most drama- 
tic twelve months in English political 
history. In January, the Rump of ihc 
Long, Parliament, (he sole constitu- 
tional link with the opposition to 
Charles I m the 1640s, was clinging 
? r g«pi*e mourning criticism 
from (he New Model Army, whose 
officers were pressing for a speedy 
* l ' n I ll L? r , rcJ, g*°o and the law. On 
vP™ *0. Jhe Rump was IhcalriM/lr 
dissolved I by Oliver Cronnvell'.s nius- 
Kcteers. What would the army put in 
Us place? As in January 1649. when 

rLi ad , C 5 f cculed ,hc anti then 
wondered how to replace him, the 
officers did not know. After weeks 
of struggle within (he army council 
there was summoned the hand-picked 

in S hkS y 0f which is known 

to history os Bnrebonc's Parliament. 

.S'? ,2" Ju,y 4 - Cromwell 
believed that the years of Egyptian 
bondage might at last be over, and 

ft si e ht: “ !l,is ma y 

fLftJr Us 5 er tllin ^ that 

God hath promised and prophesied 


W!dth of sympathy which rescues 
well-meaning and legitimately per- 
plexed MP s from centuries of heart- 


77 T a T! ,a,r, y * ~« 

S " 8ma 0, '“ C, ^ niSra - c 9 ntent i on . [Herit the space accorded 


By Blair Worden 

memst ctt g S iffics a S tStiTSf? ^ ,f fc" is a Sub ‘ 
dicing fairnej „„d SE&.’E Sto* 

which could equally fairly be directed 


fhe membere ’were’ 1 recognised^ ? 

been much infliionoAii k.. & 


of, and set the hearts of His people 
to wait for. .. . . Indeed, I do think 
somethmB is at the door, we are at 
the threshold. Barebone’s, sharing 
Cromwell's exalted opinion of il 
mission, announced in its opening 
declaration that ^ g 


the members were recognised as 
members of the gentry class by their 
unbiased contemporaries”; and 
although the Fifth Monarchists, with 
whose principles Bare bone's has 
often been associated, did much to 

dS^oni! !he a5s H n l b !y» the y comman- 
ded only a small following within it. 

Srok fiI ? a , tlve Prooccupations of 
Barebone s fore of which resulted in 
the introduction of civil marriage) 
are shown lo have been more often 
practical than fanciful, 

Bui Woolrych has no wish to hide 
the assembly s limitations. Bare- 
uonc s had no roots in the political 
nation and was "unhealthily 
cocooned from the feelings and 
pressures of the regions." Its leaders 

ablest ^I‘ !l f al,y inex P? r *enccd: its 
SSH members were its youngest. 
Sg r| retanc, which might fa- 

et y n± gU H ,Se i ?'3 sio “- inflamed 
them once ideals had to be converted 

into programmes. Barebone’s was 
dissolved, in the end. because The 

a^TnarchV'™^ '° be bi °” dsl «= d 

The Cromwellian propaganda 

rnp f y discredit ed fie® dis- 
persed parliament has helped to 

5S> 

Sd T fi od ^P«rty!°th C a TbrQad 
and Invisible political church which 


-512 sr ° f ,he 

organization Woolrych seems to have th? S2*t.j The . cr| ticism concerns 
been much !,&*%“ 

havinur nf a Hi.in.i 


been much influenced by two 
remarkable books. Gerald Aylmer’s 

*l e , S J e 7 ants and (still more) 
David Underdown’s Pride's Purge, 
which may not have been ideal mod- 
els for his own rather different sub- 
iect. Uke Aylmer and Underdown, 
Woolrych has provided not only an 
important story but an indispensable 
work of biographical reference. The 
price of that double achievement is a 
more leisurely pace than the material 
will always bear. 


haviour of a distant age. 

if )Jf Q ° lr ych announces early on that 
f the book has a unifying theme, it 
* ■ , “nbnuing tension between 
radical millenanan Puritanism and 
moderate constitutionalism". Soon 
we are re-introduced to the familiar 
categorisation" of puritan MPs as 
moderates and “radicals". Wool- 


price at that aouoie achievement is a . . — . ■ . wuoi- 

morclcrwrdy pace than the material [ ych .. r ,f C0 8 niz « that the distinction 
will always bear. 1,35 shortcomings", because it is too 

Still, one would sooner have too ** .‘ s °P en to f be more 

much of Woolrych’s prose than too ou/hw °ft ectl °" that il restricts 

!jf t,e - ^ would never advance 'an °earn^h 8 nm ° n ' Ho V much can we 
ill-considered judgment or write nn ■ u a man wbo lived three 

unclear sentence £o that one regrets JE iSf d , es .f ri P lion of 

nil the more that Oxford University rarfkr d m ° de ™re", a “mild 
Press, whose printing standS f ,' nn very rad,ca J • “ a radical 
appear to decline as the quality offts radical” -HF'F ' a “P ossible 
History list improves, should once “i«eniiiiiu relatl ^ e,y moderate", 
again have produced a book riddled » mode .™ te . “normally 

W . discussions of JESS « 




are distinguished by an elegance, a 

Sd y milt T exncfness which 

£35? ,S y .P |easur « and which 
bring light where earlier accounts 


emotnT i* ^ ^^ro! 

^ mpe . ratu i r e - the radicals 
being fiery or "militant". The lan- 
guage m which Woolrych distin- 


Fit f or a new king 


si d 

il -i : 


!i i-i 


LOIS G. SCHWOERER: c . „ 

2^“ » ™r r ,iy ™Sf h 

PresT'flS SO 5 H ° pk,nS UnIverslt y }" he /. rancusi ° n - there vvas no time 

ur S ent to determine where executive 

£ ^ ek » we are constantly reminded, WfrtaJJ/ 1 a war wilh 
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. Four years later, reflecting ruefully 
• ^ *he political calamity which had 
. ensued, Cromwell todk a less san- 
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“«*■ The point should have bSn 
made that Jn the last resort the Con” 
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Woolrych, whose dispassionale 
account is so excellent in other Z 
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these, or the slips which are present. 

?kr as the s P ellin g of the name of 
the famous painter as "Reubens", or 
the references (more than once) to 
William "signing [sie] the Bill of 
Rights into law ; they matter much 
less than the carefully detailed 
account of the actual debates. Bui 
p. ne may doubt whether the view of 
the Declaration itself is as novel as il 
!h Jl ere L cla [ui ed r to be. The theory is 
mat the Declaration changed not 
only the person of the king, but Hie 
kingship’ itself, by which is meani 
the royal powers; we are even- told 
again that the ceremony in which the 
document was offered to William 
represented "the pre-eminence of 
rariiamem in England's mixed gov- 
ernment . The idea that the Revolu- 
tion achieved this is scarcely new. 
and as the author rightly contends, 
the change was not merely a “palace 
revolution”. The Whigs drafting the 
Declaration no doubt aimed at re* ■ i 
s trie ting the royal powers but the 
• question remains how effective the 

Ki tem ?! 1 ri 'fi bts was > n achieving 
this, with as much as possible made 
uncon troversial, ambiguous or harm* 
less in terms of William’s immediate 
needs. ! 

Perhaps the flight of James II and 
roe war situation which lasted until 
“"7 did more for the liberties which 
Whigs had claimed than did the list 
here compiled. But one thing the 
Declaration did do, clearly and eflec* 
qvely. The frontispiece shoes' It • 
being offered to WiIJiara and MaiY, 
already fa the Banqueting Hall, sit- 
ting under a . canopy of. state « 
though they were already mpnarphs, 
and . William's speech hi reply 
avoided regarding the claim of rights 
^ a condition, of the transfer. But, 
whatever the,', significance; of - the 
< famoug i words , “abdication’ 4 and 
; vacancy”. in tfie paper, , the fad re* 
mainod that! Jkmes II was excluded, 
and that ' by the authority ' iff the 
.^nveudon 1 new rulers were eitab- 
. ifshed by something more than the 
merely' formal / ratification, of a 
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Spilling the Elizabethan beans 


By Valentine Cunningham 

ROBERT NYE; 

The Voyage of the Destiny 
387pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.50. 
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Robert Nye’s hottest line is doing 
up, or doing over, old literary prop- 
erties. With boisterous skill he has 
refurbished the myths of Falstaff, 
Merlin and Faust, as now he turns 
his rumpling hand to the reputation 
of Sir waiter Raleigh. Lover, hus- 
band, father, voyager, and royal 

H et, famous intercalator of pricey 
between regal pumps and awk- 
ward mud; prisoner, poet, and histor- 
ian of the world, Raleigh offers an 
enticing mixture of writer and man 
of action. What we know of his life, 
combines bloodletting, sauciness and 
penmanship much too handily for a 
novelist ot Robert Nye’s predilec- 
tions lo pass up. 

The Voyage of the Destiny gives us 
(he log of Raleigh’s final voyage - 
(he one he was released from (he 
Tower for, his last no-hope hunt for 
gold In Spanish Guiana. Which is 
pipping enough. The journal is also, 
though, an apologia for his life that 
Raleigh intends for his son Carew: 
the inside story of Raleigh’s risings 
and fallings in Royal esteem. And 
this is more gripping still. Knowing . 
ne has a strong Rabelaisian rcputa- '■ 
tion to keep up, Nye pulls out all his 
plain-speaking, lip-smacking, bawdy ; 
slops. His Raleigh is keen to ten . 
home truths, to spill beans, to de- ; 
bunk himself and all the others. No ' 
stone and no stomach will be left ’ 


for poor Kit Marlowe, stabbed to 
aeath through the eyes. Thev and 
their like will do for Raleigh In 

b 55S f™!, «P against him 
Raleigh smells Bacon. At least 
Imife-eyed Marlowe smelled sweet. 
Witch is more than can be said for 
some of James s foul-breathed emis- 

Jonson ° r CVen pub ‘ crawlin g Ben 

Jp £ E p g& 2STS$ 

undeterred by any talk whatsoever: 
turds and pneks, gallows and pox, 

KS£“5 y s J au 8hterfags of Irish Span- 
iards, the direst racking of poets it 

tteewSIiK? up w ‘ th r ® lish - If 

there s blood between Raleigh's ffag- 

f Up SS : h f m ntes * and on occasion 
tnere is, he 11 say so outright. Some- 
times, but only sometimes, a curious 
lapse in this customary outspoken- 
ness occurs: for example, when 
Raleigh gets around to telling what 
went on fa Elizabeth’s privfest of 

rimnr nUn M L. k . nr. r . 
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doubtless meant to be titillating. 
Happily, there’s more to Nye and 


*K« eT ^,! ha . n mere ribaldry, for all 

me "baldrys attractiveness. Raleigh 
is much given to pious reflections 
about fathers and sons, and to less 
pious ones about the function of 
father substitutes in his story - his 
own tutorship of James’s son Henry, 
drunken Jonson’s relationship with 
Raleighs own son Wat, the cata- 
mites who call James "Dad”. Ironies 

i s 1i! h8PPy J am j lles P ro »frrate, 
MpecmUy around the strife on the 

hnd >Pe r , »i C r ne: Spain againsl En * - 
rhri; ( i„ C ho,C agamst Protestant, 
2S? a " ?l CI \ . against Christian 
S hi A , nd , Ral f‘gh,s consciousness 

m«t h j S L ory u Fami,y meanings is 
matched by the keen self-awareness 
of his wnting as writing. Alert to 
current trends fa the novel - h e is 
after all one of the most regular of 

^pS 0, !h r0V ^ W f erS " Nye has made 

Ji tlm “ ° mm ‘ aux 

It’s a pointedly anachronistic role 
“ at °, ne moment Raleigh's pen even 
sprawls across the page fa prolcptic 
sympathy with Sterne’s Uncle 
Toby s expressive gesture of narra- 
tive despair - but for all that, an 


Growth potential 


intriguing one. The poet Raleigh is 
shown continually worrying about his 
style and his method. He inhabits a 
consciously literary world. He’s foil 

cLt doings , and writings of 
Shakespeare and Spenser, Gascoigne 
and Harrington. He acts out given 

J ol E 5 - Is he «■ Prinre of 
Denmark, he wonders7 Literariness 
pervades and characterizes his life. 

r S°S B 4 p,oy ^ lhe cloak 
Jffj 5* « lh, . nk ?’ ® P° em - His only 
deed against the Armada was com- 
posing an "Armada”, as he calls it, 

battle narr,lmg sentcnce about the 

, His goal of El Dorado was a fic- 
tion: he invented it out of other 
men s preceding fictions. The bits of 
. . own )if fi and death he is not 
writing himself are written out by 
James, the master of cruel panto- 
mimes. Raleigh’s own story ends as 
a® enda « poem about ending up 
(Time “shuts up the story of our 
days”) and as lie reflects on the actor 
Alleyn playing out the end of Mar- 
lowe s Faustus, Raleigh lived by writ- 
ing, was survived by his son’s narra- 
tion of his wordy execution, and now 
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he lives again in his own and Nye’s 
memorializing text. 

Clever stuff. Not, however, in 
the end, clever enough, perhaps. 

IrvenTMfllir 71- la w*T 


Even ns sprightliest roffickina and 
niftiest raciness don’t always help it 
over the lurapiness and bittiness of 
■!* .narrative proceedings. Like 
HUleigh on the scaffold, ft can be 
afflicted by severe bouts of long- 
winded ness. And its bid for ultimate 
high seriousness is dragged down not 
just by its eager touch tor the sordid 
and low. The "third Voyage" that 
the novel seeks to narrate - the one 
that s somehow beyond and different 
f rom the Guiana trip and the journey 
of Raleigh's life, in other words the 
mystical quest for Raleigh’s, for 
man s destiny - is not only ^difficult" 
for Raleigh to “define”, it remains 
hard for the reader to grasp. And as 
Raleigh and Nye keep reaching and 
fumbling together for tills ultimate 
meaning they just miss giving one 
the satisfying sense that this novel Is 
at last really getting the grip it wants 
on the mystery of Walter Raleigh. 


By Lindsay Duguid 

DEBORAH MOGGACH: 

Hot Water Man 

252pp. Cape. £6.95. 
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unturned. Myths and reputations 
must all go. “My son, I am no giant 
and (God knows) no god". Actually, 
Raleigh owns, he disliked the sea. 
He even disliked Queen Elizabeth. 
He wonders whether he loves his 
wife, whether he's a coward, whether 
m toowlngly sacrificed his older son 
to the Spanish pikemen. 

ot London? It slinks. The 
sweet Thames is in fact an unsavoury 
running latrine, Elizabeth sported 
ayers underwear . She 
!ffvi between her toes". As 
!EL l?. Ames's toes, lie liked no- 
* jitter than paddling them in 
[ne entrails of stags he'd just killed. 
E he enjoyed a bit more 
£ 8 n! a u Cn by his ^mite Villiers, 
n® was, all bloody in the 
field ’ 0ther great men 
i nastmess no less eagerly 

ers ft n ? narc J 1 ’ 7,10 bi * ™» 
«fs, the Cecils and the Howards, did 


According to the publishers, Hot 
Water Man “can hardly fail to re- 
mind" its readers of A Passage to 
India, and it is true that the more 
perceptive among them will probably 
spot the fact that Deborah Mog- 
gach’s heroine is reading a copy of 
Forster's novel as she battles with 
the hot season. It is making a some- 
what larger claim, to suggest that 
Moggach's book resembles Forster's 
(it is most like the short stories of 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala in its tough- 
ness and humour), and it is in the 
end both kinder and more useful to 
ignore the literary echoes and to 
concentrate on the story in hand. 

Hot Water Man is set in 1975 when 
Donald and Christine Manley take 
up residence in Karachi, where 
Donald’s firm Cameron Chemicals 
(now manufacturing the Pill, where it 
has formerly marketed patent medi- 
cines and shirt stiffener) is estab- 


lished. Living in a house fa the Euro- 
pean compound, K12 Housing Socie- 
ty, and waited on by the silent- 
footed Mohammed, Christine longs 
to make contact with the "real rity fl , 
while Donald is obsessed with the 
stories of the Raj told to him by his 
grandfather who served in India. 
Their rocky marriage (which has not 
developed far from its beginnings in 
Crouch End) and Christine’s inability 
to conceive are not helped by their 
failure to come to terms with modern 
Pakistan. Christine’s notions of 
Women’s Rights and liberal politics 
lead her to frequent the aubious 
quarters of the city and to mock the 
local British Wives’ Association, 
while Donald searches for remnants 
of his grandfather's. tfaiei’hellher can 
accept the reality of present-day 
Karachi. Shamime, the modern, 
westernized niece of a local minister, 
sums up these perplexities: 

Shamime laughed. ‘Where’s the 
shop?’ 

'In a little passage where they sell 
antiques’, said Christine. 'At 
week-ends they have stalls. It’s 
rather like your bazaars actually. 
You know, lots of people, no cars, 
covered arcades too, like in 
Karachi. Rather fan.’ 

’Sounds, just like Camden Passage.’ 


Christine paused. 'So you've been 
there?’ 

'Adore it. I love Islington and 
Hampstead.' 

The paradoxes contained in the 
meeting of East and West are farther 
demonstrated when Shamime has an 
affair with Duke, an American prop- 
erty developer and the son of a Bap- 
tist lay minister, who cares about his 
fam ily, keeping fit and Progress: 
This country of yours needs our 
Translux Hotel. I'm speaking to you 
straight. It's a great country, this 
Pakistan. Leastways it can be great. 
You have the possibilities, you have 
great growth potential." 

The disappointments of these char-, 
actors are neatly aligned. AT the end 
of the book Shamime enters Into an 
arranged marriage, having learnt that 
Western ideas of romantic love are 
not what she has been led to believe. 
Duke flees to the easefal puritanlsm 
of the United States, having learnt 
that energy is no match for the wlli- 
ness of The East. Donald, having 
laa rol lhat his grandfather sired a 1 
child on an Indian sir] and then 
abandoned her', perceives that his 
dreams of the Raj were inaccurate as 
WpH as anachronistic. Christine 
triumphantly gives birth, having re- 
nounced her charts and thermo- 


meters in favour of a visit to a local 
fertility shrine. That all is not what it 
seems Is the small message which 
emerges. 

Deborah Moggach relies too much 
on a rather novelettish kind of 
coincidence to neaten her plots and 
sub-plots. Some elements - Chris- 
tine s naivety, Shamime’s upper-class 
English schooling - are exaggerated 
in order to fit in with the overall 
theme of prejudice. Mohammed’s 
soliloquies (in strongly accented 
prose), in which he points out the 
disadvantages to him of his master 
and mistress's "kindness", are 
obviously there fa order to restore 
some balance' to the navel’s point of 
yiertr, but, they appear crude and uir- - . 
convinefne compared to' the other 
characters* more confident dialogue. 
Although Moggach constructs some 
elegant parallels - imperialism and 
male chauvinism; class and caste; 
materialism and poverty - many of 
her symbols and most' of her- jokes 
are rather obvious. The ■ most suc- 
cessful sections of the book are those- 
which deaf with Donald and Chris- 
tine’s . provincial . background and 
adolescence in a- series of flashbncks 
and reminiscences. In tile end, 
though, the main characters stand 
out too clearly, and refuse • to be 
integrated into their foreign setting. 


rims in the temple of art 
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the Oshting for her. The closeness of 
their Doncfj "the oldest bond of the 
flesh", dnves Timmo to avenge 
Viola’s hurt at her husband’s sexual 
infidelities, and the result is yet 
another rehearsal of the drama of. 
Oedipus and htt mother,. enacted by . 
stereotyped characters. The - father/ 
husbana is Michael, a complacent 
academic historian having an affair 
with anorexic-looking, doting student 
Katy. A banal melodrama of entang- 
led mother-and-son, father-and-sub- 
stitute daughter relations reaches its 
climax When Timmo sleeps with 
Daddy's mistress before symbolically 
blinding him by removing nis glasses, 
the parents expel both kids from the 
house. Viola's domestic peace 1 is re- 
established and the .Madonna reigns 
supreme. . . . ■ ■ • : .• ■ * 

Yet Marina Warner has a Very fine 
sense of form" which, paradoxically, * 
makes these crude manipulates of 
plot doubly unfortunate. The initial 
section of the novel .is a beautifully : 
sustained sequence, with precise ' 
lyrical depictions of icebound, land- 
scapes, as if oi)e of Breughel’s paint- > 
Engs of a snow scene hadoeen slowly 
animated. The beauty of these makes , 
the degeneration' into dreadful bed- 


fafag interesting to say." (Viola) ’’Do ire on aestheticism. For there Is a 
you think any of us have?” recurrent unease at having pushed 

The Skating Partv' is neatlv struts- ? ut c ® rtai ? unpalatable elements 
tured arouncf flashbacks which give die Pj c tare frame. Upaesthetic 

depth and perspective to the charac-. bS’’ “Si JL a,i ** th ^ 
ters’ present confusion. These insets • JjJ? fe*’ -S® ft !« 

focus mainly on two enisndev s ®*u a * morality ..are introduced 

Michael's early historical research Pjj) y . ft r0U j b i ad * ted £5$ uncom- 
into the ceremonial rites of Palau : ' dia J°S uc > while attempts 

natives, particularly thri sacrifice of. a “wualn«s oi 

young gfrl, who Js starved to death • 5 0li y®(Mlton. about sub-pul- 

image of mUtreas Katy; bnd.vVi^l^s: 

invwtigations of forgotten frescos of of tIfe WorJdng b]ta «- . '■ 

the Italian Renaissance. Both these „ n ■ t n, . x - : . . , 

episodes become allegorical - ritual- ^f n ? 8 ^ a .™ et a 

ized and pictorialized vereions of ■ S nlf ., 8 “^ s te d tba yjtata- 

lives and refationshljM which betray a ® i£° ■ act a . nd Y^ 0 ] 0 

tendency to reduce everything to art; a ^ varc . lless [ bat lo Pj- 

and to be indifferent to human :suf- i * n g on at suffering is nol enough, 
fering as a result When Vipla is , " ‘ 

forced to witness! a brutal confronts- j , -- 1 ’ ' I " !' - : ; 

tion between police and dembnstra- 1 ■’ ' • • ■ • '• • • . , 


She talks to Michael of “tlieif culp- 
able non-particip'ation.. Blood is 
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to reproduce teenage casual ness or 
. .punkfsH Conversation about sub-pul-; 

• tufea . aw 'pop- .music are. ' about, ai- 

. e ?te a ^§ ;aa iP 0 «na’T;,dp^c^on, 
of. tlfe Woridng fclass. r 

In a Dark Wood, Marina Warner’s 
first novel, half suggested that litera- 


ture was a "poIlticaF act", and Viola 
voices a guilty awareness that look- 
ing on at suffering is nol enough. 


fences her poteh liaily passionate con- . 

cern by insisting that "SpeUs Hre. 
binding only on the consentiag v - a " • "for? 
sentence whfeh is also the last of the 1 ; 2^; 

hovel. One. can only hope that Man-’. .gSrS 

na ) v ®/? erJ .‘ff® 1 1 g/aduaily ... break the, , ‘imi 
. spell of her pwff. arilflde. and do mbre 

Jltemre add imaginative ; ■ 

skills.’ • The ' admirable fluency 1 ond ■ • &?£*,■ 
eloquence of her prose would be 
better employed in the service of a jfiTV 
fiction which is more engaging than . ksr/- 
thls. pictorial display of indifferent r».lys 

passion broken only by minor out- jj^Ff 
bursts of consummate melodrama. fjH 
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tors during, an' anti-nuclear protest; 
she literally buries her head and re- 
fuscS to- admit the truth of what she 


sees mound her: she admits to want- , 
Ing nothing but, the spell, of sleep. .'. 
Similarly, all tne kqots of kinship ; 
tyihg her to Michael and Timmo are . 
unravelled ohee they are understood ' 


Continuing the/ Works of- . ■ : :i 





a. -j- ,y- ■■■ . . -. ( , ; 


their unintentionally, farcical duality 
lacks any hint of self-parody. One of 
r the innumerable , after-dinner. . dia- 
logues rims: (Timmo) *'I haven’t: any- 


unravelled once they are understood 
ip relation to the frekpes hidden hi a 
seif-enclosed 1 chamber deep ' fa the ; 
.Vatican '-'.’‘.i-V ;■ =. \ 

Given a surer control of tone, The : 
Skating. Party might have ' read as a 1 
»if<rffical, j even self-parodying ?at 
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th u- J idL ‘ s anti-British sentiment 
f n ,“' < ! rc sn frenneiiily the subject 
or Berlin s reports, and in a despatch 

V u nt n n - css dl an lwo months after 
tnc Prime Minister's ec mi indy suc- 
cessful press conference. Berlin notes 

fh.1t nnp mum C .. . 


Tiie publication of documents “in the 
raw has recently become an addic- 
tion of publishers and editors. There 
nre times when the content of such 
documents is so thin, or their per- 
spective so partisan, as to serve either 
no purpose at all. or to act as a 
distorting mirror in which the hisnwv 
oi nur dnies i> iiiivscen and nirs- 
rc fleeted. Tins volume is proof, 
however, that documents as such can 
serve io enhance our knowledge, and 
give a new and valuable perspec- 
tive of important events which ton 
clever or loo intricate a historical 

Z5cr m " y ° bSC “ rC ' ° r ““ 

rw!i& l, i, Rer ¥ n,s , Wushh »gtnn des- 
paiches have long been a subject of 

historical speculation. Winston Chur- 
jj'jl 15 sald to have been an avid 
reader ^ of [Jiem. The despatches 
themselves were rumoured to have 
been Witty, caustic and indiscreet. In 

K. HS . s . ,10Wn J’ Qre . they are precise , ' 
informative and restrained. Atthoueh 
written amid the pressures and un- 1 
certainties of war, they read as easily ! 
and as enticingly as any of the more ! 

5? SSr p th epfl T ed - effom of lhe Mas * i 

;nW„J? D ,h r doni,nanl hand here is 1 
indeed Berlins, even though these f 
despatches were sometimes modified " 
J u ; e l? r , added to by other Embas- 
^■.?^ nas ' .°f * n Berlin's absence L 
written m their entirety by others 

s . ent on Washing-' J 
ELE, . L ™ don ' w hwe. it w £s ■ 


— , Uklllll IIULCTS 

c that one CflUSC a recently reported 
recurrence of ami-Briiish feeling was 
the shift of national attention awav 
Jr 0 " 1 the war. to post-war problems, 
i. f ‘ rM and foremost of which was 
already (in November 1943} the 
prospect of Anglu-Americun econ- 
m omic r,Vi, iry once the war was won. 

» The theme of anti-British feeling 
- can be traced from start to finish o? 

• these despatches, with an interesting 
1 w rly /^eciion by Berlin himself, in 
. May 1942, that the strengthening of 
r ?y c h hostile sentiment after Pearl 
1 Harbor "is partly due to the fact that 
whereas it was difficult rn criticize 
" n,, J ,, i w, i l, e the United Kingdom 
was being bombed, such criticism no 
longer carries the srignia of isolation- 
ist or pro- Nazi sympathies". Indi- 
vidual proponents of anti-British 
fcelmg included those two formid- 
ahle ladles, Madame Chiang Kui- 
shek and Clare Booth Luce ("re- 
turned from the For East clioc-a-bloc 
with anti-British feelings"), and a 

f^!u, n ' l T£™ 0n in Washington 

that (Ik British were “tor» concerned to 

preserve (his bargaining power after 
the war as well ns their prestige as n 
first-class power". As late as Decem- 

bC n l9 . 44, . Berlin no| cs ‘hat wliat lie 
calls indignation" against Britain 

Serf !S“!r Way 'u 10 a J cind of disgrun- , 
!**“ ®{| d d. lse "chanted cynicism which ■ 
says that it was foolish ever to have i 
supposed that the European, and ! 

oarticu nrlv rhf TZiire.nM .Lj r. ... . 


_ | niiGJC. II U/flC 

, their secrecy would be pre- 
served at least untrl they came within 
of the then dity-yclr S 

nJJ,® ^ °L the Published des- 

KIh u '!Ik S wriUel1 to ree days after 
Peari^Harbor. tmd reports a fosdnau 


If 

:f 

I-- ..IS . 

r . '' 


t ’ ,n . ,ne °ays Delore 

the Japanese attack which brought 

kolatio C iSlrt nCO the War a numb er 8 of 
isolationist newspapers, in their 

die Admin istra- 
a r6p ? rted evid encfr” of an 
Gove ™mfent plan 
■Sf a V'jjtod States Expeditionary 
fl^ rC ^r? f J ] Ve million metl to launch 

/ Gem i a ny in 
D„ii' existence of, such a bfan v . 
Jjfft 1 J vnte f* "was not denied by the 
ua mi i? !str & ,iot1 ”’ which went so far 
..B-* ‘he Secretary of 

Xjj publish an attack on the 

!SeLa- P a,ri0, i sm “of those who 
published information of value to the 
country's enemies".-. ,ne 

.reads these pages, a diF- 
P*9«w. emerges of Churchill’s 

beneficial influence ; of Churchill’s 

O na, -! y up ? n e yen (he hardest? 
faced critics of British policy. De- 

a ttM caftaa i 

feiSSSES'S-i 


; ■ j. uuiuucnn, ana 

. P art icularly the Russian and British 
. leopards, could really have been ex- 
■ E ec ! ed to change their spots , . *’ 

, ■“ argument, Berlin adds! 

naturally feeds the isolationist ten- 
dencies of the waverers and de- 
S" s *“.°“ r Wends" particularly as 
the main burden of complaint, such 
as of Montgomery's alleged ’’passiv- 
ity . came not from Bntain’stradl- 
tionnr enemies, “but from our disillu- 
sioned friends". 

The extent of iinti- British feeling is 

whirK Sf ,he many themes on 

Da h tch« Be n.T, reports ‘ n ,hese des - 
P®!®?’*- 9‘h«rs presented by the 

editor, with judicious and wlde-rana- 

W ^ c ' u . de American re i ntio g 

I U lbe Soviet Union, the Polish 

AlSirSi 0 ’ ,l )?. Zionist dimension in 
Amencan politics and, as a corollary, 
the considerable influence also of 

r;?r st Je 'y 5 ’ ,[ L e p oli, > c «‘ strug- 
gle of Roosevelt and his administri- 
i° n , and the attitude of. the Amer- 
™ n 'P re “ .to every facet of war pQl-' 
:c °? ,exl U is ’ curi °M a to 
note that on the eve of the British 


!! General Hection of 1945 [pace the 
, Mjrror s later heailline “Whose 

Finger On the Trigger?", the Times 
Herald represents Mr Churchill in a 
singularly disagreeable cartoon as in- 
vmng □ frightened and reluctant 
Uncle Sum to enter the Third World 
War . while when the results of the 
General Election were known. Chur- 
chill s defeat “was received with a 
shock of astonishment that was 
almost reminiscent of the reactions 
to the Pearl Harbor bombings'*- 

The reader of this volume will be 
impressed by the variety of these 
,0 Pi« and the Freshness of their pres- 
entation. To achieve this effect, the 
editor. H. G. Nicholas, has had an 
unenviable task. First he had to lo- 
cate as many of these despatches as 

?nm ‘ b e v.™ n as - they were amid 
d ? r I?’ 000 wartime files at the 
Public Record Office in Kew. with 
no guide as In where they might he 
found. Tin. after he hud located 
some 600,000 words in bulk, he had 
io reduce it by a half to fit a 700- 

rt^in^J 111 ? reduction - involving 
the in e\ liable loss of so mucli in- 

te resting material, has been done 
considerable skill, although 
some scholars may regret the editor’s 
decision to leave out altogether the 
■ctun reference numbers to the indi- 
vidual despatches which he did even- 
tually use. Lack of a reference num- 
ber will prevent these despatches 
from being read in their entirety, or 
from being seen together with the 
comments on them, or the use made 
of them, except by those who are 

SKI?? ‘- 0l,ble the editor him- 

S? SS q , ueries l > t0 set about anew 
the difficult task which he has so 



mom*:: 


coif ...i.u . cuuur nim- 

s? SS q , ueries l > to set about anew 
the difficult task which he has so 
triumphantly concluded. 

IjlJJl? Pages of short bio- 
graphical sketches at the end of this 
vohjme, Professor Nicholas has pro- 
he,” d K ®PP e " d « of considerable 
alth ? u gn. ‘here are still quite a 
■numberof political references in the 
text which might usefully have been 
explained, for the guidance of read- 
S Si 0 - &K - not necessarily experts in 
the mtHcacies of wartime politics bv 
additional footnotes on the page. 

There is one other unfortunate 

RwCi 0 ^ y %r wh & r 



St “bhafst 

patch from the United States, in the 
late summer of 1940. when the re- 


nrtrfe Uls WHCn ln e TC- 

E t ( ! r > In * sent to America by 
Amencan press correspondents in 

after ,he 

nn on? 1 } de 8«c of depress- 

whfnh ^ l?Ven defeatism In Britain 
which was not warranted by- the 

J2f *4™° f , Wh t h V as Berl ^ n re- 
calls, seemed to be having a del- 


Hitting the trail 

gyjM wrigtT^ SS5S s i d S3 


'« Hi* M 

Franklin D. Roosevelt bv Josenh Jul! S?' Vj? L|fe und Times of 

eterious effect on the public ooinion ZZ I ' — " — 

°f a country of whose goodwill anH ?bifts, changes and nuances of A me 
material aid we stood in desneratp If an P l, .blic opinion in every facel < 
need” His first Washington task was dom , es H c an ° foreign policy is n 
to a » a Jy» these destructive reports i markable ; »nd is done of coup 
He did so, providing, it is clear an WH ,ou ,‘ d ) e .- benefit of hindsight., A 
analysis which was not only impor- 3 resu - t ; d, ! s volume will become a 
nPl. 1 " ,,se ‘f» but which also made u SS .l ntl L bistorical source, offerin 
i, 5 “J'T reputation as an Bo i h ^ e general reader, the stutter 
analyst, and led after a break to his 2 nd J be sc b°iar an elegantly pro 
subsequent work in Washington. Un? duc = d - carefully edited, and highl; 
fortunately, this doubly important renda ^ e testimony to one ' man’: 
despatch is not printed here. Perhaps mast ® ry °( die written word. It is no 
jj n 2f yet “ een found amid the sur P r,s mg that when the war was 
myriad files at Kew. Perhaps it has T /er ’ ^burchill sought Berlin's gui- 
been weeded". We are not told whinh dance . on several aspects of his wai 
Despite these essential! v m ; n ' JPE?!?*’ and lhat severfl l decades ol 
caveats, the book itself *mu?t be » 2i ford undergraduates (including 
cognized as of considerable iimUrt" n he i pres * m reviewer) found the 
ance. Berlin's skill at u as ) ies , 0 ^ menta l energy a source 

■ ■ at catchin 8 ‘be both of enlightenment, thd of fun. 
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firH 1 ? 11 !' was withbut paralftl^. Waf 

i?£jy£SS nnn , hBd tolaBerlin'of the' 
JESSES ‘toPjnct and life-giving 
properties" of .Churchill's visH, i, 

SPfefiJ" / "Xpn atmosphere 


. “shuiii , uj , vision nnd 

generous - altitude (qwaMs . France 
and Russia, his freedom from petty 
resentments, and Hie thrilllni effect 
■ r t ,a a . fl ' e .tobnicinH and infectious 
imagination mm Indeed marks of a- 
very great : man". ' • - . 

cin? 1 evef1 ^burchjlU could;. -pot : 
stifle, ex^pt ■ por JNajis, ; rnpjrrie ri ta r by ■ 


' , rn a series of fortnightly pieces writ- 

ton between November W9 Tnd 
: 1980 . Elizabeth 7 Drew 

..singly well, i to-. a, ;retrosoective ^>v 
a mm at iaii, recalling hriNihiStlv the 

the Iwelye-month campaien. Thpw 
appear ■hefe-. a$ fourteen ^hante^ 

■ usually built arotind one pr otlujr 0 f 
• fhe M major .fcWklldai^-.'aSa^JJiS 
Incorporating lengthy interviews witj.. 
nJ C »i*° f ‘U Hi. Until the^nd 

; °[}y P r| to«nos; in.; June, Miss Drew* 
abstains from- overall' , Assessments ' 

its skiff to° 0tC f^ .jjrengl th is essentially 
'moment ” to© mood of fhes 


ana exposure. Almost all the canrfi 
dates were busy for at least oSe^a - 
John Contially of Texas was nn !!' 
ception: he pilled off! Jffi £ 

ard Baker also abandoned the stran- 
gle quite early. But in 1979 aloJJf 
George Bush spent 329 days on nolu 

ih«J rave ’ an ^be had been busy for 
three years before that. He may of 

course,, now see it as well worth 1 

™' ld ,^,^U=d that 


.A 

over everything- else. 

jpVsr 1 5 nd S35S 

to b" a A „ n &ri^ '"‘I? 6d ">S 

analysis thm mi»h> ■ “ na se .i‘- 


1 talked of JS^SS^S^JS 
the, r language : was repeated” ^ague 

cUehls^nrf ' the,r ^ ches masses 8 of 
J^^nwalities. Phrases liti 


■J&Z' S r cl !' we have here a' vivid 


campaigning; was at ft ^ 
^wnmem - itself.- By: ' ApriM9sn ’ 
•aipygh,- President Carter i eUS 
;onJv P tafely from the White 
.and w« .giving press Cbnfefence^at 
?"!y ©toveilTweek Intervali hnir ■ 


cliches “pwenes masses of 

Erases like 

%-SK5S*». 


Senator has survived in public life 

Tn this re-telling. President Carti 
JfiPJ*” t0 h f ve been remarkably ii 
effective, arid Mr Reagan remarkabl 
u,- *u Ve * 10 ^projection. Maybe 
was the actor in Him, but Mr Reaaa 
manages to convey throughout th 
book a note that is fresh, simple an 
consistent, even if in the eariy phase 
»e is not presented sympathetically 

Not the least valuable part of thi 
book is a 100-page appendix, givinj 
us for the. first time in print th< 
memos to both party leaders thai 
'SfW? to them from Richard Wirthlin 

Rentinn'e . IT 


^incnca is the' nv' lT ' , u,cm irom Kicpara wiruui 
(Kdnhedy). are i- s Pollster, and from Patri* 
leeches | of the P d F cU » Garter’s pollster. They a 


mmm. 


35? QAr PP^cy mattors, especially 
ftlu* 801 ^ W* offered ns l 

result, ... Salesmanship and .ijntriDiip 
<ajo|e!Y and .blarney took pjjefced 8 ^. 


’ r r ‘ ers pollster, iney a 
ux , fascinating, and reve 
hb|y little Is left to chance in I 
Nuenang a volatile electorate. In 
■ff a ! factor only appears In this boc 
at; the ena, and Miss Drew appeal 
minimize Its effect throughout th 
jear. ft Is difficult, to know win 
anyone could have, done' about It, bi 
g-SP v *a#f hurt the man in th 
-House., A 'reading of th 
P°° k < l however, ( suggests , that evei 
nap there beeii no hostages, Carte 
E° u to, not have wqh, since it wa 




it,, the 

some ■ 

t - the 


p r " on so, muni oi: 

r tarter s sincerity and decency we 
.lust pot 'enough. It was nbt the ele 
tioh of lggfl th^ wai the abdrratk 
^jAmericari - politics, ' but that 1 
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From the manifest to the therapeutic 

By Donald Davie 
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Some fifty years ago. when Ezra 
Pound In The Criterion applauded 
Adrian Stokes's The Quattro Cento, 
he exclaimed: “It is almost incompre- 
hensible that any man can have as 
great a concern for the shapes nnd 
meanings of stone beauty as Stokes 
has, without its forcing him to take 
the tools in his hands. In fact one 
caa only suppose that he in some 
way regards himself as the fore-run- 
ner of some sort of sculptural ame- 
lioration, or at any rate is trying to 
dear up incomprehensions ana to 
distinguish between pure and mixed 
sculptural values.” The comment is 
endearingly characteristic of Pound, 
who could never make a distinction, 
nor endorse one made by someone 
else, without at once doing some- 
thing about it, taking the tools in his 
hands. But the reflection is a natural 
one, all the same: if Strikes wasn’t 
himself going to sculpt (as he 
wasn't), and if he didn't want princi- 
pally to clean up messy notions ab- 
out sculpture (as it soon appeared 
that be didn’t), then what iws his 
concern in The Quattro Cento (1932), 
Stones of Rimini (1934), and Colour 
and Form (1937)? 

It was only incidentally the con- 
cern of a judicious historian, distin- 
guishing in a given period the positive 
or healthful tendency from others 
that were dubious. And it was not 
the concern of a critic, if by “critic" 
we understand someone who discri- 
minates among pleasures so as to 
sharpen them for himself and others. 
Although these splendid books did ' 
have that effect - and many of us are 
profoundly grateful for being thus 
.® dw r® led by them - that seems not 
w nave been Stokes's motive for 
writing ■them. Before long we were 
•o «e that he approached 1 his subject 
not as artist, not as historian, not ns 
5. n !fr but as clinician - and in a 
strikingly narrow sense. 

rJ n ft*; 1 * 1 ? 1 J ,ears after he learned 
irom Melanie Klein to relate his art 
23“ ‘P infantile behaviour, con- 
r™l n 8 bis initial distinction between 
curving and moulding Into allegedly 
3WW binary oppositions (rough 
iiw * m< !S ,h ’ a 8g re ssive and jepara- 
pr?nki nSlde - an ° au ‘side) 1 his mono- 
graphs continued to interest, though 

fnS,T ) » mpe ln £ ,y ’ those of us whose 

I ? , therapeutic. But it 

thrrm!i f? "SY P art ’ I was soon 
to Iw*. aside will) a dis- 
jPRpinted yawn, One reason for this 
aW r is Prase-styie, which had 
SSL b “ n what Pound called it: 
P 3 Und ■ (Psterine and yet. as 

end?? nn W ’ L not ‘ servin 8 Pater's 

*■) Once the prose could not be 


checked against particular art-works 
illustrated or visited, its “waftiness" 
became tedious. Moreover, whereas 
one had begun by believing that 
Melanie Klein’s kind of Freuutanism 
need not be reductive, one enme to 
see that it was as reductive as any 
other kind, when applied to art- 
works. Even in Stokes's hands arti- 
facts were being explained by being 
explained away. Predictably, his dis- 
course became interesting to aes- 
theticians and philosophers in pro- 
portion as it became boring to artists 
and artists' publics. 

In 1968, when he had only four 
years to live, Stokes took the tools in 
hjs hands. He began writing poems. 
Since he had plainly been reading 
poetry and thinking about it for 
many years before that - he appears 
to have been one of the very few 
who read Pound’s first Cantos, be- 
fore 1926 - it’s natural to suppose 
that he had been a “closet’’ or ‘*bol- 
tom-drawer" poet while still a young 
man. But if so, Peter Robinson, the 
editor of these Collected Poems, has 
found no evidence of it. And on the 
whole it’s charitable to assume that 
Stokes did indeed start writing verse 
from scratch, very late in life. For 
the sad truth is that these 180 poems 
are almost without exception ex- 
asperating and unrewarding. Why 
should that surprise us? In what 
other art would one expect to pro- 
duce interesting work after no 
apprenticeship, and no practice? And 
Paterine prose doesn’t promise well 


apprenticeship, and no practice? And 
Paterine prose doesn’t promise well 
for verse in any case. The late I. A. 
Richards is the instance that springs 
to mind of such a late start on verse; 
and Richards's poems, though he 
seems to have worked at them very 
hard, seldom rise above the level of 
verbal contraptions. Certainly 
Stokes's don’t. The best short-hand 
description is “Empsonian” - but 
that is flagrantly unfair to Sir Wil- 
liam Empson, who has consistently 
demanded in theory, and often 
enough achieved in practice, just that 
musical continue, as we follow sent- 
ences over line-endings, which - in 
Stokes is conspicuous by its absence. 
Stokes had no car; ana his punctua- 
tion - sparse and inconsistent, his 
syntax therefore mostly indetermin- 
ate - suggests that he was quite 
unaware of any need for musicality. 
When Brunelleschi introduced a 
“musical" sequaciousness into 
architecture, Stokes was disgusted; 
but poetry is a sequacious art, as 
music is and as architecture isn’t. 
These Doems are obviously the writ- 
ings oi a very intelligent man; they 
are strenuous, (hey are compact - 
and they are dead, they lie on the 
page altogether inert. Probably the 
best is the first of two entitled “At 
Night", where in the last lines the 
epithets are well-chosen and 'satis- 
fying: ■=> 

I turn inw&rd Io the quality of sleep 
Safe In amicable and coasting parts 
Unbroken pledges chat will promise 

peace. ' 


This ends a poem that, like the 
early prose one is so grateful for. 
attempts to articulate the precise 
Quality of sensuous experience - in 
this case, auditory: the sound of sub- 
urban electric trains at night. But the 
sensuous experience is not shar- 
pened, so as to be delighted in; it is 
enlisted in the service of some sort of 
mode] or diagram: 

These passing links of sound change io an 
. . uprighl inread 

Soar in joints and spokes that square lhe 
firmament 

As it many heterogeneous towns could 
make a ihcme . . . 

Here the model constructed - some- 
thing to do with human solidarity 
conceived of ns discontinuous inter- 
linkings - is at all events consoling, 
’’amicable". But. this is exceptional. 
And Indeed just this is what is most 
disheartening - how little comfort 
Stokes finds. For Pound in extremis, 
in The Pisan Cantos, was stayed and 
comforted time and again by just 
what the young Stokes so compcl- 
lingly purveyed - a well-curb, a coign 
of worked marble, some emblem out 
of Renaissance Rimini or Venice or 
Urbino, figurative or not, in either 
case magnificently enhanced by what 
Stokes first perceived and named 
as stone-bloom or stone-blossom 
(lichens and weathering and the soft 
attrition of human hands), the arti- 
fact splendidly expressive but not 
self-expressive, all outward, all - 
Stokes s own word - manifest. And 
yet it turns out that when Stokes was 
i« extremis (there are eighteen poems 
here from when he knew himself 
under death-sentence from cancer), 
such emblems comforted him not at 
all, nor did he turn to them so that 
they should. 

What had happened to him, that 
he did not have recourse to the con- 
solations he had himself provided? 


Something had turned the finest con- 
nuisseur of his generation into a 
theorist with a following. What were 
the pressures, personal and domestic 
and societal, that compelled that cru- 

e ...... ■ .. 


ciai shift from arl as “showing”, as 
manifest, to art as therapy? The 
question is not rhetorical; tnere was 


or is a schizophrenic daughter, to 
whom is addressed a poem that is, as 
a human document, extremely mov- 
ing. All lhe same, what a pity thnl 
Stokes should have so markedly 
turned back to specifically human 
nature, away from that larger “na- 
ture" which Pound reminded him of 
when, reviewing Stones of Rimini, he 
remarked: “Stokes’ ’water’ concept 
is, whether he remember it or no, - 
in harmony with the source of nil 
gods, Neptune, in Gemisto’s theolo- 
gy”- Never mind who Gemislo was. 
What, In Stokes's conditioning or his 
temperament, turned him back from 
the elemental energies that his own 
attention hnd uncovered - predomi- 
nantly water, and stone, and the one 
folded within the other - to drearily 
calculable variations on the infant's 
experience or breast-feeding? Why 
the turn back in, never outward? 

Mr Robinson does not address this 

g uest ion, does not seem aware of it. 
ul the discoveries that Stokes had 
made in the Rimini Tempio - dis- 
coveries not in the first place scholar- 
ly, but unearthed simply by a finely 
tuned sensibility - could be glossed 
either psychologically, or metaphysi- 
cally. when, and how, and why did 
Stokes decide that the psychological 
gloss automatically had priority? Eng- 
land made him; one inclines to be- 
lieve that the blame lies with the 
age, and the milieu. 

In 1973, a Few months after 
Stokes’s death, a collection of his 

? oems appeared In Penguin Modem 
oels 23, along with collections by 


By rage inspired 


By Bedwyr Lewis Jones 

ROBERT WILLIAMS PARRY; 
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Edited and with an Introduction by 
Sir Thomas Party . 
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the graveside 


g? Patricia C raig 

THOMAS McCarthy: 
i Sorrow Garden ... '• 
f3 - 2s - ■ 

&r^P Cardl ^ second collefr- 
ity^a J totoatedty images of grav- 
JiA wH • sno ^« death, 

RmlS?: ponded pools. 

acad h»H ater ’ “Pbto" / Where the 
<jeh?” Th H s [ ow ,? ' v lhe - soiTow-car- 
Sm w poem fs a 

Z ^ poet’s father, whose 
^ ^.continually, filled; 

.,‘ , lnevM 0 ^ii ai f sin S inwards stands .for 


of the Mountains”, a good descrip- 
tive piece - though the opening stan- 
za turns an unexceptionable prose 
sentence into four arid a half lines of 


verse, to no great Advantage: “Every 
Sunday, she prepared the ofbwn oak 
table., for breakfast and listened to 


' frjjth >ha scenes 

y-vs© v 8; h^- t: '’i. Ir ? ,a n d > : -P a 4t, oc$a-. 

V:7< - 


new writers on the wooden wireless, 
while she ladled fresh milk from the. 
yellow stone pitchers by the wall." 
The poetry, perhaps, is in the $us- 
gestiori or ■ pastoral efficiency. A 
rather trite and 1 wistful ending, too. 
Is tagged on to this offering; Love, 
with or without the capital 
: into the concluding lines . of ^dCarf 
thy’s poems too often, making not so 
much a summing up as a falling off; 
it is difficult to understand how such 
a thoughtful and Accomplished priel 
can ^ slip; -from time to time, into 

near*sentlmentali|y. . 

; The Collection, as a whole, 
though, has fewer defects than suc- 
cesses, McCarthy is adept- at-recapf- 
ttilatlhg the private thoughts' of Iri§h 
public figures; De * Valera appears;: 
prominently: in the first' part of the 
book ("he’ returned to tKi cold: hills / : 


Almost fifty years ago. ’ in the hal- 
cyon days of private printing presses 
in Britain, the Gregynog Press in- 
vited Robert WllliamsParry to submit 
a selection of his poems for ' pub- 
lication. The press had already brought 
out a fine collection of T. Gwynn 
Jones. It was only natural that it' 
should wish t6 add Gwynn Jones's 
peer among Welsh poets to its list of 


To care .for another man’s proper- 
ty”.); in these poems anecdote shades 
into,. evocation. Michael MacLiam- 
moir, George Russell (AE) and the 
novelist Francis Stuart turnup later, 
all of. -them In suitably .expressive 
poses. Parnell 1 is here : tod.- in ' a light- 
er incarnation; if the author doesn't 
often rise to the inspired flippancy of 
“A Meeting with Parnell": :“I>ust 
warn you, madam, about who I am’,., 
/the dark mab announced, , Tty the 
awful Parnell’ ”, it's because the co]-. 
lection is predominantly sombre and 
reflective _Jn tone. ri Her- 'Widow- 
hood ' "The 'Sorrow Garden” , and 
“The Phenomenology of Stones” are 
qlt Impressive representations of ad 
elegiac mood. Elsewhere, however 
(and not only In the Parnell, poem), 
there are welcome- Indications;- of ,|i 
capacity for mockery ; and in “Winter- 
In America" very effective use is 
made . Of the humorous sinii|e: ; !'A 
playground slide / Stood 1 like ■ a heart- 
less ■comorantT. |To hls credlf, jTho-v 
mas McCarthy’s work is never showy 
dr self-rcoflsciously experimental; • at 1 
|jest £ it 1 : is .fastidtouff, re$riain^d aqd 
carefully ConfiplIed. 'M, .■ 


Welsh authors but Parry accepted 
the invitation and then withdrew. 
Thus it was inevitable that when the 
Gregynog Press was recently resur- 
rected, this time through institutional 
and public father than private 
munificence, Parry's poems should 
be its flrtt major Welsh language 
item. 

• TTie new Cerddl Is a very different 
product from the aborted 1933 pro- 
ject. Eric Gee, the present printer, is 
more expansive in page size and lay- 
out than was his predecessor Robert 
Ashwin Maynard; his typeface is 14 
point Monotype Baskervllle. The 
content is also markedly different. A 
volume of pre-1933 Parry would have 
been a partial and one-sided pre- 
sentation of a major poet. It would 
have resembled a selection of Yeats 
before the -Easter Rising; for the 
Welsh author, too, experienced a re- 
volutionary change in his middle 
years. 

Williams Parry established his 
reputation with the sonnets which he 
wrote during his : exile in. an army 
camp, at Winchester, sonnets which 
ire sonorous -piid. majestic, full of. 
longing and aidancfaqljc' doubt. < He . 


Geoffrey Grigson and Edwin Muir. 
These poems nave been reprinted by 
Robinson who has, however, work- 
ing from the manuscripts, allowed 
himself liberties beyond the usual 
norms of editorial propriety. For in- 
stance it seems that poems which 
Stokes had unequivocally cancelled 
in the manuscripts are none the less 
salvaged into print. Since the poems 
arc not much good anyway, this 
hardly matters very much. Still, 
Stokes was a distinguished indi- 
vidual, and if this unsatisfactory side 
of his activities was to be recorded, it 
should have been done properly - 
with some regard for the author's 
intentions, so far as these can be 
determined from what was obviously 
a very disordered set of manuscripts. 
The sad irufh is that we have not 
read far into this book before wc 
have lost confidence that on any 

® of it wc are reading what 
es would have wanted tis to 
rend. 

Robinson opines that poetry is “a 
form which, when articulated fully, Is- 
more conceptually substantial than 


folly”, the English of Stokes's verse, 
is, as I have remarked, articulated, 
very sparsely indeed, and very 
approximately. Robinson’s prose Is 
similarly rough-and-ready; and he 
shares with his poet a lordly disre- 
gard for the niceties and indeed the 
necessities of English accidence and 
syntax. Moreover either he or his 
publisher has skimped proof-reading 
so that of twenty-five famous worm 
quoted from Mallamte’s Crise de 
Vers no less than four are wrong. It 
is not really surprising that . when 
Robinson offers, bravely enough, tc 
explain a Stokes poem, “Weather- 
ing” , what he puts before us is rathci 
outrageous special pleading. 


nocem surprise in the face of. the 
marvel of creation remained, ' the' 
awareness of man’s tragic mortality 
was also there; but in addition there 
was now ,a searing satirical commen- 
tary on man’s psttlpess and com- 
placency, on his moral as well as his: 
mortal infirmity. 


mortal infirmity. And as the mood 
darkened, his rhythm and his diction 
acquired a. harder, more colloquial 

The "terrible” poems of the poet’s 
winter of discontent as well as the 
early sonnets and lyrics are almost all 
Included In this new limited edition, . 
selected and arranged by his cousin, 
Sir Thomas Parry. The editor has 

Kstart korok nn tko 


consolidated it Lp ' the 1920$ with;la 
serieft-tf lyrics WWdh ; capture ^ tne, 
pristine loveliness qf the ‘ outdoor 
scene in images which are cleansing 
and fresh but which are at the same 
time charged with a chilling aware- 
of transience and decay. Then 
came the change. 

A misunderstanding about ’his lec- 
tureship. convinced Parry that the 
university in ; which he- was employed 
was flippant in. its attitude towards 
literature, and !' especially towards 
literature in Welsh. -In protest he 
embarked * on ’ a ■ one-man strike: He . 
vowed not tb publish either pbetiy or. i 
criticism any more. The Gregynog 
vqlume was withdrawn) The - poet's, 
dissatisfaction 'Continued to burn ‘and 

i. 'im£ .us2T. j - ' n i. 


ms occasional pieces. He nas been 
too harsh on the elegiac quatrains: 
these have in- them tne quality ana' 
concentration of Greek epigram. ; 
One misses the 1929 ■ lyric .‘‘Sum- 
mer' 1 . But then the volume is meant 
to satisfy by Us presentation rather 
'than by its choice. And It succeeds 
Six wood, .engravings by Peter Red* 
dich add to its' appeal. These tone iri -. 
well with Parry’s early nature poems.:' 
•One,. In particular, showing tyo cur-'-' 
lews flying upwind dyei*. moumaluT 






actiqq;in modem- hotels ; on. behalf of , 
a WelSh^poUtiral ^utfci '.PanY’s arigef 
burtt. A of- pdems flowed, .in-. 


moorjqnd. is full of atmosphere; But 
T am not altogether happy about the 
positioning of the illustrations. They 1 
nave been used by the edltor'.as : 
dividers between groupings of poems 
rather than integrated into a unified 
composition. It Is the one blemish on 
a finely produced book. 

The volume ]s $ fitting accolade to , 
a major poet. Williams Parry .him- 1 
self, could he see it, would be. 
pleased; and more than -a little be-, 
routed; .The 7 resur/cctea Gregynog . 
Pre«s is how ownisd b’y fito' same ' 
University of Wales that once caused . - 
his withdrawal and stirred His rage t V r 

’ Pwt^oe; ; . :7 isps^T- , a^umd -. i7p s 1 

’’vj l'.!-- 

"i rTT’! ' 1 ’^ ' * ' ' ! 11 - T ”- : ;. - ! _ 
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vownmcntary 



Victorian Pant heon 

By Bruce Boucher “ n ™ ”Vrget p!ri?hM C « 


commentary 


The Cast Courts 
Victoria and Albert Museum 

TTie boldness of the idea, the height 
of the apartments, the magnitude of 
niany objects . . . and the beauty of 
others, all concur to produce a tast- 
ing e frect. ” Thus The Builder greeted 


can one forget the pan IhTt'vvorks _ ===== 

iiKe these or the St Sebaldus tomb Bv Fmnrpc CnaMino 
played in the development of Victo- J ances Spalding 


Prunella 

1979-82 

Warwick Arts Trust 


Clough: New Paintings 


, ai aeDaiaus tom 

played in the development of Victo 
Itrtn ornamentation. The juxtaposi- 
tion of objects from Spain and Scan- 

ZT''J 0n L™y and Ger many, 

° f ! " to*™, but the place- 

HMHL^i br0n2e r do °!? from pi *» an d 
Mrf d p a « Sr° r f0ntS from Winchester 
and East Meon encourages a corrroa- 

•■■o -■—*<*■ «*■»«» iue Ditiiaer greeiea raUve s ‘ u ^ty of design. 

the opening of the Cast Courts of the The display of casts is also mm aMr , n?‘7h“ w,, ^^ 0 ^ n : ¥*** >m- 

Victona and Albert Museum in 1873. plementeti by a small samullnc of 'Aree riL a 5 e Indl ^ trial landscape. 

c f e 9 uercd history of nineteenth -century fnkes L E |hf abstracts ^eXf 00 ’ he ? spai ?‘ c,e 8 am 

fj? ™ ms flnJ rl'eir contents over legendary Bastranini and othen nlj and mir/r ! £ >° ess Imn,ec ^ atc 

£ «5 SS21 :■ *L3H5« - S" =? fs-jft IS 

stained or peeling walls, padlocked 
or tangled wire. One series 
with rare explicitness, focuses on a 


mentis Clou 8 h - on « dealt with 
man-holes, crates, cabledmms and 


i. i 1 . 


• i ! J 

ii) 

i i- : i 


Sj century, the reopening of 
able evenP >Urf * S Qn c ^ ua *v re,na rk- 

The guiding spirits behind the 
JSKJP. °l ManuTaclures, the early 
JJj 1 * die V & A, were in no doubt 
ns to the utility of casts to improve 
contemporary standards of design 

In S mly, , 1 lhey took £“*1 pains 
m amal^amaling, purchasing, and 
commissioning copies of objects as 
diverse as Trajan's Column, the 
tomb of St Sebaldus in Nuremberg 
Wrtjw de La Gloria from 
Santiago de Compostela. Yet. in a 

S >*■“» ‘he Courts 

changed from a repository oF all that 

"SJ* i n European a7t, to a <2- 

Sy of white elephants. Travel, 
S5SS 5 !2rt y i and che Modem Move- 
E? < S? e -f 8 sea-change in public 
taste, and rt was only with great 

Pw5 C fc? y i f ^ al fhe tben Erector, Sir 
Eric Maclagen. managed to save the 

hf ?9M d ereClr ° types from dispersal 

Fortunately, the Cost Courts have 

0pp0ne,,Cs flnd decades 
ot neglect to reemerge as a trium- 
phant example of High Victorian 

R?dc«ffe S ?nd hSB 

M “ s eum s Department of 
SPS* have conducted a sym- 
pathetic restoration of the West 

^lXn b SS n8 b ’ ac H its maroon iS 
wldlan cotoure, and assemblage of 
casts, much as they Would have- 
looked in 1873. But the value of the 
restoration goes far beyond that The 
destruction of other collections has 
enhanced the Value of the V & A'l 
casp while the vicissitudes of time 

Mn e nh^°i ,e l m 2 t ir ori * in8,s which 

SXs TW b u “Plated in 
copi«. Thus, it Is atilf possible to 
admire the twelfth-centiiry iVmDa- 

SiSaS-flP* ^ the lost 
uK? 1 djt andjhe.aposties from, 
itm. S i ‘ th r® mld-mneteenth con- 
tury^coples of the West Court. 


* u “ ,,u miners, une 

be nn P V ha ! m ° re ° f ‘ i,cni 

□e put on display and that the 

Ur ‘ Wi “ re0pen in ,he 


J, v" ." ■ ■ • ■ • • 

Si *■ :V,.. 

.'.'.-tf r\ <.■/'-,) ,; .'i-A/y'- 

a;.’:. v ..Ol'' 


discarded industrial glove found in a 
factory yard. InsteacTof actual labour 
and mechanistic clutter, she now re- 
lies on traces and fragments that hint 
at past activity. 

In her early canvases the factory 
workers and lorry drivers are locked 
into position with their machinery, 
aome of these, compact and terse in 
design can be found in a back room 
at the Warwick Arts Trust. But 
where they catch attention with a 
harsh forcefutoess, the recent paint- 
ings filling the gallery hold the mind 
in a different way; they are deliber- 

SfT t ipacious anc = y jeld a more 
contemplative terrain. Clough ex- 
plores the infinite space that a flat 

ofn.mH Can 5Uggest by use of textured 
grounds, some mottled and flecked 







From spouting to solipsism 


By David Nokes 


.Qf copies of the West CourV. ^ X ^ U 

2 25 =■» 

the Cast Cburts are probablyeven Brtel01 New v 'c 
more significant for the iffi the? 
fc, X s ln S ‘he Victorian JSuSS 
5l^I« 8 i those loRy rooms is. like 

c? P (EKn n i° . a 4 v jo*°rian p amheon 

full-scaio replica of the Pdrtico Je E 


Tbpmas Chatterton was the Roman- 
. movement’s lost leader. Words- 

bb^the 'S but ? t0 '^ e mnrve llous 
^ y hi^brid e ‘ P ?f K° Ul ,hat Pe ris M 

. h h™^, ! S.^J a “!.Tomnml« to 


nennes. Yet the actors never auite 

XT n Z U5 | 0 if P ef sonaHtle? be- 
hind the play-acting, and the din. 

rea,, Y succeeds id its col 

‘ S life 0 * mye ? tive (“Go and 

hlgh styT 0 ' Bnd ltS Par0dles of 

Chatterton brings /‘his” Rowley 


K y i nards,i,lic youth whose only 

dead:.hi C s°fS 5 S in'the^f h| 

withdraws In disgust frpm tfe worid 

SF^safiaS 

^■aSA-awit. 

Chatterton but his widowSd mother 


,U||, 

played with 
Barrie, 


RIVERSIDE WRITERS' 

theatre Workshop 

a « -jlf r i ■; • , | 
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women uve 
SgtoriwlMa^leijrrf": 
Riverside Studios 

Sundey2 May, 8pm 

Hampstead Theatre 

A WIDER EMBRACE ■ 

. by SUSAN HAQ^N ; 

Directed by ■ , 

DAVID HOWEY , : 

: • tlcketa^i . 

748.8354 Riifersfdo Studios 
’> 7229301 HAmpsioad Theatre 
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HIS KOWlev 

Khmugftd X™ sp Th?pi»y“ — parwffcss? 

usu ?'ly be jJ3 “ Jj' ^ “rbicl. sho ^ rudtfy 


basket of clothes to, her the.' 
° f . humai1 historids; a wed- 

tele g a?sImi S |« a mnemonic for a tragic 
ate m h« P fe a L nd PMiK 

SitiLt ^ she, not her- 

IM son, v^ho^has. both t^e 


rpiuj -ry can usually be 

refied on for comic effects, but its 
use as a frame of Aeifo, a tragical 

S3 “U" ? wo " "nios, Is qS 
Fletcher evidently anrees 
S 5, , G r vd Lindop that 
,B JSPSy “ n P erf °rmabJe ,, l and em- 

RplUMIanl: 

' 'J- 



transparent curtains 011 WhhK?" 1 

srn^j£5|: 

=d™ 8 of te r ca?vt C AhcTi'“ !t ! 

eye across its width and he£B f 6 
one of the "Mesh” seri« 

Iigraphic marks unfold 
chant across the filmy groundlS 
hne saunters with a noncifie J? a 

asr artisrs k «" “-s 

th5m U nr h S “ Gate ” , seri « instance! 
™L" ore conceptual stance of he 
recent work. Photographs of facing 
gates taken by the artist i%£2 
mate aids are reproduced in ihe 
catalogue. Perhaps only the central 
cross bar will be used 1„ | he S 
painting where it is combined with 
diagrammatic lines, reminding us of 
entrances indicated on a WuiS 
plan. By combining knowledge and 
perMption, she can suggest in "SmaS 
Gate Painting VII I" bot^ barrier^ 
movement through. 

The catalogue (28pp. £1.75) con- 
tarns a valuable interview between 
the artist and Bryan Robertson. In 
this Clough admits to the vast discre- 
pancy between the rawness or her 
original experience and her neatly 
tailored paintings; the reduction of 
an overloaded urban context to a 
cracked arabesque and hint of rust. 

£” e i Q S 2n P l cts tbat at s ome point in 
me tyeus her preoccupation with her 
subject became merely a peg on 
which to hang her overriding interest 
m art. In the catalogue she recalls 
the exhilaration and difficulties pre- 
s T ei Vf d b y ‘he first sight of a Donald 
Judd or Sol Lewi tt, because mini- 
malist art, with its paradoxical abs- 
® n . ce art content, broke with the 
rales that her painting upholds. But 
if the conceptual richness of- minim* 
jsm depends on an understanding of 
its convolved theory, Clough's ab- 
stracts can be appreciated on their 
visual strength alone. They may play 
a rami liar game but they achieve a 
tough elegance. - 

■ Their process is one of detachment 
and control, qualities at odds with 
her interest in urban chaos. When 
recently she decided to reintroduce 
the figure in her “Subway” series, it 
was not in any substantial form but 
as a transient shadow or refleclion 
on the tiled walls. Sorpe of these 
shadow? create silver shapes like 
empty speech balloons, reducing the 
huma n presence to a ghostly whis- 
per. (The exhibition continues until 
May 14 and is complemented by a 
show of Prunella Clough’s drawings 
at the New Art Centre, Sloane 
Street.) 

LTP: Journal of Literature Teaching 
Politics, discussed by Robert Howl- 
son in “Behind the lines” (April 16). ' 

may be obtained from LTP, c/o-' 
Andrew Belsey, Dept of Philosophy, 
University , College, Cardiff CF1. 
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Our essential humanity 


By Wilfrid Mellers 

Agrippina 
Sadlers Wells 


Time was. not all that long ago, 
when baroque opera was considered 
unperformable in our modern world, 
for reasons that are not entirely in- 
valid. For the point of Heroic Opera 
was to glorify Man in the Highest; to 


opera scria, but something of a hyb- 
rid, harking back to the court enter- 
tainments of the seventeenth cen- 
tory.as practised by Monteverdi and 
CavaHi. What were to become the 
traditional heroic themes coexist, in 
Agrippina, with social comedy, even 
satire; and when the baroque world 
laughs at itself, we are to some de- 
gree excused from embarrassment. 

There remains, however, the 
tricky question as to how much the 
heroic world laughed at itself, ami in 
what ways. The evidence of Handel’s 
music doesn’t suggest to me that the 
Emperor Claudius was meant to be 
presented, os he is in this produc- 

linn nidi>alti nv, ~ l ' er 


claim mat we are gods (or possibly 
monsters), subject only to the limita- 
tions of human fallibility and mortal- 
ity. The limitations are, of course, 
crucial; god-pretending, we none the 
less commit petty peccadillos and 
crass crimes; and, alas, we grow' old 
and die. In the twentieth century, 

however, it's often seemed that we’re ’ 

aware only of our human limitations: ■??„!? a ■ l 8 at °. swelhng (and subsicF 
fear dominates us, and we‘ve lost - 1 * 8 a “ e ? ,re , should also be used to 
pride in our humanity. We enn't 
walk, let alone dance and sing, like 
kings and queens; this is a severe 
liability in .attempting io perform 
baroque operas. 


: . * — ™ pi uuut- 

lion, merely as a pompous buffoon. 
His first aria, in which he declares 
his love for Poppea, is grandly heart- 
rending in its magnificence, and I 
cannot believe that the undulatin 


mumcates itself to the musical per- 
formance. It works best with the 
women who. unlike the men in baro- 
que opera, happily don't need to be 
emasculated and dehumanized in 
order to assert their heroic domi- 
nance. Agrippina, as Handel pre- 
sents her, is a whale of a part, being 
simultaneously matriarchal virago, 
serpentine schemer and luxurious 
lover; the contradictions here form a 
warp and woof of human flesh and 
blood, which Felicity Palmer bril- 
liantly encompasses. Meryl Drawer 
as Poppea is also live on the mark, 
combining the open-eyed seductive- 
ness of a Marilyn Monroe with 
-edged vivacity. Wc can see as 


But if we're heirs to u greyly in- 
dustrialized democracy we're also, 
nowadays, in strong reaction against 
if: which may be one reason why 
over the past decade baroque opera 
has become a fashionable cult. We 
Mill can't take it quite straight: 
though we respond to its extravagant 
passions, its pretentiousness may 
provoke the uneasy giggle. Agrippi- 
na. however, presented to n crowded 
house at Sadlers Wells by Kent 
Opera, lends itself to acceptable 
compromise, for three reasons. First, 
J.£ by i!? ndel ' a “toposer Of genius 
IT. 0 ' ,k * 1 mos, 1 geniuses, seldom 
so tha ‘ n11 his 
wilhin ?(£ and orn ‘°riQs cpntain. 
nuhiiV r flf ? parenl acceptance of 
C C J^L nll0ns ’ P rivatc recogni- 
Ihat n 1 u her mod es of experience 
SrKh be P0ssib,e " Secondly, the 
2d raCt i er 15 n woman > nioti- 

by maf/ vltt? 1 ®* , ? st ' r ? c ‘ rn ‘ hc ‘ ‘hnn 
Seir fl 'i An{ jhirdly the piece 

Si! H du ?' of Handel's early 
>«rs m Italy, | S not a fu || y fledged 


provoke demeaning pratfalls. Admit- 
tedly. the aria is soon followed by 
ironic reversals; which are none the 
less compatible with human dignilv. 
Handel's humane point' is surely that 
our contradictoriness is our essential 
humanity. At one level Claudius’s 
pretence to divinity is to be taken 
seriously; the part was written for a 
celebrated bass with an immense 
range, and shouldn't strike us as pri- 
marily comic but rather as at once 
noble and pathetic - glorious and 
vainglorious. David Thomas makes a 
fair showing at this when the produc- 
tion lets him; loo often, however, 
the producers take the easy way out, 
guying the conventions we can’t be- 
lieve in. Taking the mickey out of a 
da capo by making the bystanders 
register boredom or exasperation 
may work once, but not twice or 
thrice. Even in an opera as ambi- 
guously heroic as this, the basic con- ' 
ventions express assumptions about 
human behaviour which we have to 
accept if the work is to convince not 
merely on its own terms, but on ours 
also. The present may find In the 
past what it needs; but is likely to 
find only dust and ashes if it doesn't * 
start from n decent respect. 

This dubiety of intention tom- 


A great inventor 


well as hear why everyone falls for 
her, until she is enmeshed in political 
chicanery about which she knows lit- 
tle and cares less. Her impeccably 
controlled coloratura catches this 
precisely; she whirls through her 
arabesques with a cherubic triumph 
that thinly covers nervous 
apprehension. Cynthia Buchan as the 
adolescent Nero veers 'too far, like 
David Thomas's Claudius, towards 
caricature; her note of peevish ex- 
asperation is sometimes on target but 
grows tiresome through over-ex- 
ploitation. The minor characters, 
notably Narciso and Pallante, are 
deftly etched by Christopher Robson 
and Glyn Davenport, and in their 
case there is no doubt that Handel 
glosses their corrupt sycophancy 
satirically. The one unequivocally 
"good" character. Ottone, provides a 
moral yardstick by which to adjudi- 
cate between human fallibilities. Un- 
lustly accused of treachery, he's a 
tragic victim and is given, in his 
d|stress, the opera's only accompa- 
nied nriosq. and its most profound 
aria. In this Paul Esswood uses his 
noble voito nobly, with his habitual 
command ■ of . line and nuance.' ■ 
Perhaps, in the context of this pro- 
duction, he sounds a bit too digni- 
fied. In any case the counter-tenor 
voice may not be appropriate for the 
pan, which Handel wrote not for a 
castrato but a woman. In Mils fact 
lurk ambiguities aplenty; it’s as 
though Handel were saying that a 
godly good man 'ought to be larger 

. ' ' \ ■ 


than life and free of the contagion of 
the flesh, yet couldn't bring himself 
to achieve this the hard way. So he 
compromises on a woman simulating 
a man: obviously different (and high- 
er) in range and sonority, yet more 
palpably human than a trumpet-like 
castrato. Beautifully though Esswood 
sings, a woman's earthier timbre 
might make Ottone’s dismay more 
tellingly immediate. 

Ultimately ihe deficiencies of this 
production centre in the orchestral 
pit, where dubiety of Intention is 
both fundamental and overt. The 
band, under Ivor Fischer, makes an 
agreeably tart sonority, but is pain- 
fully lacking in rhythmic stability and 
momentum. That basic tempi lend to 
be too sprightly in fast numbers, too 
sluggish in slow ones, wouldn’t mat- 
ter if there were an underlying pulse; 
what vitiates all is the conductor's 
meanderingly unsteady rubato. I've 
an uneasy suspicion that this is done 
deliberately, in the interests of Au- 
thenticity: it is supposed to reveal 
that Handel's characters, far from 
being the stereotypes they used to be 
dismissed as. are human creatures 
activated by the vagaries of real pas- 
sions, here and now. In effect it Joes 
the opposite. All music, and baroque 
music most of all, makes sense 
through pulse and rhythm: which 
condition melpdic shape and harmo- 
nic progression as well as the pace of 
movement itself. Handel’s people are 
indeed profoundly human: their 

humanity is incarnate in the ways 
they live, breathe, talk and walk. To 
deprive them of their inner momen- 
tum and equilibrium is to sunder 
them from their essential being. We 
see again that dignity and irony may 
be compatible, and in Handel must 
be. : Both- ‘he. conductor ancj i/j? pro- 
ducers might fakirs "hint from Roger 
Butlin’s beautiful set. which effects 
■ironic marvels of emotional meta- 
morphosis by the tiniest touch - such 
as the mini-fountain that turns cere- 
monial court into gallant garden: a 
hortus conclusus wherein not only a 
good mnn as scapegoat but even the 
craftiest courtier might glimpse .Uie 
possibility of redemption. 


fi y Paul Driver 


Wlhsky 
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»tir* kn r three hours pass 
tolmervLff,- ? hcn „ watching Tony 
• nim on to* «n- 

fil2 fln V m ° US ’ , most Intimately 
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■spelful ,„r ers approach is re- 
conservative, adhering 



strongly to a chronological unfolding, 
taking no risk in the way of personal 
interpretation and presenting an 
estimably well-balanced and rounded 
portrait. A degree of success is 
guaranteed by use of a Stravinskyan 
voice-over - partly authentic and 
obtained from archive sources, partly 
the clever simulation of George 
Pravda, reading from the various 
“conversation- 1 Books - which in its 
witty, eloquent, glassily definitive 
manner casts an irresistible narrative 
spell. It provides the sort of solid, 
centre one usually hankers for in the 
more fantastical documentaries on 
great artists; although a lingering cri- 
ticism of Palmer's mm is that it is loo- 
well-behaved -Jh the necessary abs- 
ence of, any direct addreis front Stra- 
vinsky,, seeing its subject from too 
epitaph-like- a- distance, consequently 
lacking depth.' 


modern view of what .is for us im- 
possibly historical: the latter-day 
“peasants" at the Fair, for instance, 
are wearing anoraks , and leather 
jackets - but It is pll the more affect- 
ing when the camera cuts to Ihe 
sharp-edged splendour of Stravins- 
ky’s fair evoked. in a performance of 
Petrouchka. We see the Mqriiinsky 
Theatre, where Stravinsky’s Father 
was principal bass and where the 
very young composer once glimpsed 
Tchaikovsky, soon to kill himself. 
The theatre was near the parental 
apartment; Stravinsky had the run of 
the place. “It was all very . conve- 
nient," he comments; and of how 
much in his subsequent life would 
that be true.. , 

. The most Useful insjghl ln this par 
of the film romos ffoiri'a fetygla&pi 
at Stravinsky’s faiher/s renowrict 
nersnnal HHrnrv. imnerrahlv' stnelrr 


mtere took place, for CBS in 1965: 
the footage affords a sensitive way of 
dealing with tffe subject. Alongside 
Stravinsky’s charismatic, always sur- 
prising appearances, the film sets an- 
Illustrious procession of witnesses. 
We gather much from Tatiana 
Rirasky-Korsakov, Kyra NilinSky, 
Madame Danilova (prima ballerina 
of Les Ballets Russes, who admits, 
“I never realized I was making his- 
tory"), Nicholas Nabokov, who also 
appears with the fomposer in a mar- 
vellous, tipsy. Russianizing show for 
television cameramen; above all from 


Stravinsky s three surviving children, 

. speaking publicly for the- first time; 
with: a rather Sad family- history to; 
relate.; S{ rayin sky's widow- Vera,' age- 
ing- to Maqhatmrt. suppH^k an fit|d-‘ 
pleto or considerable patho3. w 
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tiie range of 'musical illustration is- 
commendably . wide; if i the. works of 
the;193Qs and 1950s are thinly repre- 
sented, Palmer by no means fights 
shy i if the difficult later serial tom- 
positions.. Some, of . the - filmed , per- 
formances and staging are part icu- 
My good - John Sbirley Oujrk in- 
Oedipus Rex- and-" AtfaUapi itnd. 
Isaac, two versions of Lei Noces. It 
is not a film : for specialists and a 1 deal 
of interesting: material hUs doubtless 
therefore been; briiitted (still, one 
might' hdve been allowed more of 
Stravinsky ip. rehearsal); Tfiei'e is po- 
thina to. challenae established; views: 
of th^ man or bis Work . Bui there' 
»r e strong, pimple images: Stravinsky 
teraeiy remarking , .aifdr i searing 
acdount by, Kyung-Wha iChuhg.toi 
part: !df Thf ' Violin ’ Ctfocferio (hat 1 
rauslt cah express nothing*. And, 
thrdugh it all,: that crazy; .Olympian;-, 
> smilfeL . transmission >: Of ..'Stravinsky’s | 
orisp, >agnifitont delight ip hitnselfr; j 
the worltrapd music. . J 
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New Oxford books: 
History 

The Italian 
Crusades 

Norman Housley 

This Is ihe first detailed account of 
cruaades launched by the popes 
against Christian lay powers. The 
author anal yses Ihe prl ncipa I 
aspects of these expeditions: their 

theoretical justification, their place 

in papal crusading, preaching, 
recruitment, and finance. He 
concludes that the campaigns 
should be regarded not as a 
debasement of the crusade ideal, 
as previous historians have 
claimed, butas an Integral and 
Importan i part of I he crusading 
movement. £17.50 

The Hebrew Letters 
ofPresterJohn 

Edward Ullendortt 
and C.F. Beckingham 

This book presents a critically 
edited text of the three Hebrew 
letters of Prestar John so for 
discovered, and an annotated 
translation. Such an edition has not 
been attempted before. There Is 
also a brief discussion of the 
historical background of the 
Preeter John missives and a full 
listing of themes and motifs. £1 2 
Sohaol of Oriental and African 
Studies 

Puritans and 
Revolutionaries 

Essays In Seventeenth- 
Century History Presented 
to Christopher HUJ v ; 

Donald Pennington 
and Keith Thomas 

This Is a corrected paperback 
reprint of the book first published 

In 1978. Theedltors, contributors, 
and publishers of this volume are 
to be congratulated on a first-rate 
achievement .an exoe/Ient 
volume.' History. Paperback £9.95 
8May 

Thelmpadtof 
English Towns, 
1700-1800 

P.J. Corfield 

English towns In the eighteenth 
century displayed great vitality and 
diversity. This 1 b the first detailed . 
survey of them, examining both the 
'Impact on them of their own growth 
and their collective Influence on 
the wider economy and society. ' 

£9.95 paperback £3.95 OPUS ; 

20 May' 


Rebirth of a Nation * 

V Wales 1880-1980 : 

Kenneth O . Morgan 

First published In 1980, and now 
available in paperback, this book 
was described In The T.L.S. as ’a 
: crowning achievement', and In The 
. Quartflan, as 'a fulcrum of historical 
debrate fora generation 1 : It analysis 
' the years qf Liberal ascendancy.; •: 

.. the depresslpri l Lebpur ; ( i , 

ascendancy, tension between: J ' ^ ■ 
Welsh and Angio-vye'ish from i9 14 
to 1 946,' and the. economic '/ 
regeneration, social and Cultural 
: ■ changes, and sense of political 
- nationalism that havedayeloped . 

alhce.1945, £4.95. ... < . 

• 'Okfo/^ffape>backs ;20 Mey \ -. 

Oxford V; 

Univerity Press 
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remainders 

By Eric Korn 


This month’s revelations concern the 
vitally unimportant figure of Opal 
Stanley Whiteley, who published na- 
ture prose-poems of buttock-wren- 
ching archness: “The lily is a yellow 
lily and it floats upon the water. It 
does float upon the water like a little 
sky-star. Maybe it was a little one 
that did have longings to cuddle in 
among the raindrops that do come 
together in the pond.” She appeared 
in 1919 in the offices of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and sufficiently impressed 
or imposed on Ellery Sedgwick that 
he gave her an office in which, over 
the course of the next few months, 
she laboriously reassembled 
thousands of tom up scraps of paper, 
allegedly a diary kept by her nt the 
age of five or six in the woods of 
Oregon, and ripped up hv a jealous 
sister - or foster-sister, for Opal be- 
lieved herself to be a foundling of 
mysterious origin. No one, it 
seemed, was more surprised than 
Opal when a list of French bird- 
names taught her by her real, her 
“angel-father" was observed to spell 
out “Robert Francois Philippe Ferdi- 
nand D’Orldnira”. Opal's book was 
published, achieved n brief success in 
America nnd In England (where it 
was powered by a preface by Vis- 
count Grey of Falfoden) and she 
began giving herself, in an agreeably 
unassuming manner, the airs of a 
r. Princess and a Pretender. This 
annoyed the Families of Orleans and 
Oregon in equal measure. E. S. 
Braoburne, in Opal Whiteley, The 
Unsolved Mystery (1962) reserves 
judgement, but is sufficiently sceptic- 
al for the TLS reviewer of the day to 
head his paragraph "Psychopath?’’ 

What I have here is a copy of The 


tains on the last leaf an “Announce- 
ment of books by same author to be 
published at later date". There are a 
dozen items, including Twilight and 
then Might, Raindrop's Journey. Au- 
relius Evangel in Search of the 
Joyous Blue and Wayside Fairies. 

Exhibit B is more pathetic. Tl is a 
copy of W. H. Hudson’s Book of a 
Naturalist, presented to Opal 
Whiteley by Pamela Glcnconner, 
Viscountess Grey of Falloden. The 
annotations - add, nonrandom 
underlinings, a chapter where the 
word "pines" has been written in the 
margin a dozen times - suggest some 
kind of obsessional mania. The let- 
ters of the words of Pamela Glencon- 
ner’s inscription have been counted, 
assigned values, added and rendded. 
All too easily can one see this child 
of fantasy compiling in adolescence 
the diary r of the lost princess she 
wanted to be and herself, perhaps, 
tearing it into scraps. Yet there is 
independent evidence, of unknown 
value, that she did keep a diary as a . 
child. And perhaps the heirs of lost 
kingdoms walk incognito among us. 


Fairyland Around Us (Los Angeles 
1918), the book which Opal pub- 
lished at her own expense - mere 
was a story af brutal ill-treatment by 


the printers - and brought to Ellery 
Sedgwick, who found ft too much 
even for him. One’s sympathies are 
with the printers, for it is lavishly 
extra -illustrated with large numbers 
of colour plates snipped from various . 
encyclopaedias of natural historV, 
and captioned boldly in Indian Ink. 
Some of the illustrations are backed 
with prints of Opal's own smudgy 
photogrhphs with captions like "Giv- 
ing the ;pledge of friendship to tree 
fairies," They are all fairies to Opal 
Whiteley, pig fairies, toad fairies and 
stinkhorn mushroom fairies. The'. 
. hoqfc is bound In a green suede with 
the texture of damp loahi, and con- 


You’ve probably had enough of what 
Holinshed calls “images of sore and 
terrible countenances, all armed in 
curious worke of argentine", so you 
won't mind if I go on about Thomas 
Hall's treatise against long hair , and 
the commendatory verse signed. 
“A.M." 

My little Marvell turned out to be 
something less than a 'nine days' 
wonder, exciting a whirlwind of in- 
difference. I am still waiting for the 
definitive dismissive missive, doubt- 
less this very moment being penned 
in some distant academic uteri tor* 
ium: T have thought that the Hall 
canard was so long ago exposed. Is 
Mr Korn really unfamiliar with. the 
most convincing refutation of his 
attribution in Skrifter frdn den Kong- 
ligas Haarkmtlshistorisk Imtiiur m 

opens 7 .... 

I am obliged by Mr Lehmann's 
kind words but not convinced that a 
posthumous portrait of. Marvell, pub- 
lished In ‘ 1681, showing him with 
long hair,' proves that he might not 
have written' an epigram (epigram- 
matists are not on oath) in a diffe- 
rent sense, at another place, at 
another age, under another regime. 
The Restoration was also a hair- 


restorer. Or as a recent correspon- 
dent suggests, Marvell's hair in l681 
may have been wiggish. 

Or Whiggish. On the precise 
meaning of which at the turn of the 
eighteenth century depends another 
hotly debated issue, the precise date 
of the first recorded of the drinking 
songs with which the men of 
Brasenose College. Oxford (and 
doubtless the women too) launch 
their annual mardigralifications, be- 
fore settling down to .the rigorous 
business of supping themselves into a 
stupor. See fircreiiose Ale. A collec- 
tion of Verses annually presented on 
Shrove Tuesday by the Butler of 
Brasenose College. (Privately 
Printed, Boston, Lincolnshire 1878): 

Then in (rue English Liquor, my masters, 

begin 

Six go-downs upon rep. to our true En- 
glish King, 

In this orthodox health let each man keep 
his station 

For n Whig will conform upon such an 
occasion. 

The editor, while sticking to the date 
oE 1705 or thereabouts does point 
out that there wasn't anyone around 
at the time you could call both Eng- 
lish and a king, and puts the whole 
thing down to Jacobitism. But the 
exclusionists of the 1680s, who 
opposed the Duke of York, were 


afso Whigs . . . The other words 
present no difficulty. “Rep" is a kind 
of corded fabric, or else a worthless 
fiddle, while a “go-down" is of 
course a (sometimes subterranean) 
storehouse in India and other parts 
of Eastern Asia. More Interesting is 
the second recorded ale-chanty: 

O may my verse be strong and clear 
To spread its glory wider 
Not windy like to bottled beer 
Or gripe-compelling cyder 

lines you would hardly recognize as 
coming from the sobersided pen of 
Reginald Heber, he of the spicy 


breezes and the icy mountains. ("The 
only brews that Heber cares for", 
they used to jest, "are he -brews",) 

I would have offered a bottle of 
audit aid for anyone knowing that, 
but iriy last challenge gleaned but a 


single response. I asked for rhyming 
titles and aulhois, along the lines of 
The Ill-Made Knight, by T. H. 
White, The Wondering Jew, by 
Eugene Sue, The Sorrows of Werther 
(Goethe) and, obscurer, Morin Again 
by Mrs John Lane, There's Rose- 
mary, There’s Rue, by Lady Fortescue, 
The Flame and the Rose , by Helena 


Grose, and - my favourite of all for 
its air of deadpan inevitability - How 
to Examine the Chest by Samuel West 
(Late Physician to the City of Lon- 
don Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest, Victoria Park). My sole reply 
offered, quite admirably, Spleen by 
Matthew Green; and then with an 
increasing defiance of propriety, 
King Lear by William Shakespeare, 
Aphra Behn’s Poetical Remains, Col- 
lected Poems by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and, outrageously, Wars / 
have Seen by Gertrude Stein, which 
is almost as bad as my own The 
Silver Tassie , by Sean O’Casey. 
Nonetheless, the due meed of suc- 
cess (from Dew Mead Bottling Co of 
Honiton) will soon be on its way to 
Anthony Th waite, who is of course 
known as the author of Poems on the 
Victorian Great, the travel books 
Pomegranate and Date and The 
Sukiyaki Came Late, and a study of 
the role of the Arts Council Hand it 
out on a plate or make 'em wait : Can 
poets create with the aid of the State ? 
Notes on the Great Debate. 


“The meanest sounds that pampered 
my ears have been argentine”, wrote 
Horace Smith in The Moneyed Man, 
but the meanest sounds I've encoun- 
tered recently have been the critical 
notes of one W. J. Peddicord, who 
devoted a substantial book to abuse 
of Kipling ( Rudyard Reviewed, Port- 
land. Oregon, printed 1900) largely 
on the grounds, apparently, that he 
had spoken slightingly of San Fran- 
cisco, Righteous wrath makes the 
words of reproach congeal in his 
throat into coils of cold spaghetti, 
when he contemplates Kipling's anti- 
Americanism ("had he written such 
base satire on any respectable people 
in Christendom, we should pray a 
bitter rejoinder in order that there 
might be even an excuse for such 
base fabrication of choleric genius"), 
his disrespect for women (“How does 
this low estimate" - Petticord is dis- 
cussing “A Woman is only a 
Woman, but a Good Cigar is a 
Smoke" - “compare with Words- 


ly quality, especially when the sub- 
ject of a just execution is, in ik. 
sergeant’s own words, a ‘sneakin' 
shoolin hound’. The assassin’s m- 
suspecting victim would have been * 
belter subject for a more dectoi 
poem . . ." "Again, lest we farwi 
what?" asks Peddicord, shrewdly 
secting “Recessional", but the mou 
curious objection is that Kipling 
keeps vulgar company and uses km 
words (he particularly objects to 
“bull throated*’): “that any lime m\ 
could make a beautiful poem outof 
such harsh phrases as ‘tom berg- 
edges’, ‘hide-stripped sledges* 
'skeleton horses’ ... is about » 
reasonable as to expect a Praxiteles 
to carve in Parian Marble a Venus 
from a fishwife, or an Apollo from 
contemplating a chimney sweep or 
rag-picker.” 

But it is his conclusions that have 
especial relevance to today's con- 
cerns. British literature is unclean 
because, historically, of "the de- 
mands of the coarse, vulgar, illiterate 
aristocracy", while the comparative 
purity of American literature is doe 
'in great measure, to the noble 
womanhood of our country that is 
influencing our speech and literature 
by voice and pen in so many diffe- 
rent ways.” So watch it, Erica. (Eri- 
ca Jong, that is.) 


And lastly, this from . The Voyage of 
the Beagle, in commemoration of the 
centenary of Charles Darwin’s death 
on April 19: 

After the possession of these mis- 
erable islands had been contested 
by France, Spain, and Engjaod, 
they were left uninhabited. The 
Government of Buenos Ayres then 
sold them to a private individual, 
but likewise used them, as old 
Spain had done before, for a Moal 
settlement. England claimed bet 
right and seized them. The En- 
glishman who was left in charge « 
the flag was consequently mur- 
dered. A British officer was next 


worth's as expressed in ‘She was a 
Phantom of delight’?”) and his mis- 
placed tenderness: “The poet has 
evidently, in his desire to awaken 


sympathy for Danny Deever, forgot- 
ten that such faintheartedness as is 
manifested by his colour sergeant is 
not usually looked upon as a soldier- 


sent, unsupported by any powen 
and when we arrived, we found 
him in charge of a population, of 
which rather more than half were 
runaway rebels and murderers. 

The theatre is worthy of the 
scenes acted on it. An undulatini 
land, with a desolate and wretcheu 
aspect ... 


Among this Week’s contributors 


Author, Author 


Competition No 64 
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^ -will .be..pubHihed _ , AlaH Ross was The Observer cricket Roa ^ rs are invited to identify the There were no correct solutions. 

non Paul Johnson s recent books include correspondent from 1950-1971 sources of the three quotations which Answers: 

* od ' . ' 1 -T ak ? care of him, He blind 


n w , ..... alan koss was The Observer cr 

Paul Johnsons recent books include correspondent from 1950-1971. 
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London. . . .. Roger Fry, Arl and Life, 1981. • case inspired guesswork will also be Compleieiy temfied.when near 

* Porno n.j > taken i fit O' eOnsirfftrnh'nn ’ 


n . ' . * . Peter Keating’s into Unknown Brl- 

John Buxton is Render Emeritus In tain wax published in 1977. 


English Literature at die University 
. of Oxford. His books include Elf- 
% zabethan Taste, 1963. 

Valentine Cunninoham is the editor 


Michael. Kennedy's books include 
ThjrAwobtography of Charles Halid, 


Oliver Tapun’s most recent book is 
Greek Tragedy in Action, 1979. 

Keith Thomas’s Religion and the De- 


taken into consideration. . ... w,r lc hers. 
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to the editor 


‘The White Hotel’ 

Sir. - Following 0- A. Kcnrick’s 
teller (March 2 ft) attacking my novel, 
and the replies from myself and 
limes Fenton (April 2), three letters 
hsve appeared, on two successive 
iteb. which do not address them- 
selves to these replies, but seem to 
*ish to unleash aggression. It is the 
lone of these letters, rather than 
their substance, which perturbs and 
depresses me. and prompts me to 
reply once more. 

| am surprised that Emma Ten- 
nant (Letters, April 9) leaps to 
attack a sentence of my letter quoted 
id 7 /ie Times of March 30. without 
Mailing for the full text promised in 
ihe TLS three days later. Because of 
ihis, she misrepresents my explana- 
tion of the technique 1 employed. As 
I explained, it was precisely because 
1 was aware of the problem of separ- 
aiing fact and fiction that 1 gradually 
infiltrated a documentary note. Dinn 
Pronleheva's account has the tone of 
public testimony not of a private 
memoir. As James Fenton pointed 
nut. the text itself explains to the 
attentive reader what is going on. 
Emma Tennant might feel “moral 
uncase" if she had written The White 
Hotel but 1 can assure her 1 do not. 
My conscience is easy because, in 
writing my novel, 1 obeyed the crea- 
tive laws which it imposed; and 
secondarily, because the response of 
Jewish readers has been overwhelm- 
ingly positive. 

I cannot enter into debate with 
David Frost (Letters, April 9) be- 
cause his letter is really an unsoli- 
cited revievy. But I would like to 
comment on one point. The first 
section of Lisa's poem was indeed 
published separately, in a magazine, 
in 1979, as “a poem in its own 
right". He asks. ,! ls it sick, or is it 
not?" Since, when I wrote it. I didn’t 
know where it was leading, I called it 
... i simply "The Woman to Sigmund 
Freud; a dramatic monologue". I 
knew a io be the beginning of a 
larger work, but had no idea how 
much larger. But the poem, then as 
now, is ao more sick, as a consequ- 
ence of dealing with a disturbed 
woman, than are Yeats’s Crazy Jane 
poems crazy. This Is an elementary 
mslinciion, though apparently not to 


Jf'. 7 . U39U1IIW IIIUI 1119 

duimguished name has given it its 
position. Dismissing my re- 
as ’’high-souled”, ignoring 
gw Fenton’* coolly logical explica- 
3-i e resurrects five short poems I 
fourteen years ago, as 
j V|denc . e - °f 8 crime he calls 
VWufi a .u Sm a ^ m ‘ tted 'in advance’’, 
wie those poems were not notably 
were certainly original - 
If wl n £ s !i n m, ght be forced to admit 
nnKj i rea ? the SF stories I ack- 
abJrt ^. Tom Godwin story 

aJjSl 8 Spaceship-stowaway, for ex- 
, jested fo me a poem 

■t- .led^^, 0rtlon ' M y youthful acknow- 
r ESSE 1 unnecessarily 

2ff&- 1 “sume that GrigsoS 
st0r{ 6s because I 

WreT dg 1 d them - He » difficult 
person to please. 

Ikt 4 ' 1 * t * le matter comes down to 
HdhTSSS^ ^ White 

dllv- S5P th if letters attacking it 
dislike the hovel 
t0 say so,, and 
. ter-atmife 2 fo_ be swayed by couri- 
: iSreK 161 !?’ 1 imagine, 

a prolonged corres- ' 

1° t0 . be tnilttoli and 

. 1 - a ^« .*nall write no, more. 

j • ’ fift ! -Di.-’ M' • THQMAS. * : 

i .Uieyfnars Avenue, Hereford. 

- ’• ‘ i ‘ ' "I- : . . 

. . Nuclear War 

1 ^S teview of my book. 

■ (April 16), 

1 tor Sne»S 0W ® r r . ,n 8ntlv- criticises me .■ 
' foe. United States’! 

1 M&& Europe 86 the 

the Soviet'. 

■ •a^dinZ^Tu st3t ? l P? nt pearly 
: .evef,. jh e g ; - mistake, wks, how- 

^ W ih attention ttf 
^ sentenfce 8f»d 

-tv the Iresixlt 


of a lack of historical understanding. 
The surrounding text in my book 
should have niude this clear. Mv 
point was not (hat the United States 
is eager to fight a nuclear war. which 
is nbsurd, but that, if the super- 
powers should ever go to war, they 
will both have the strongest incentive 
to try to preserve their own territor- 
ies as sanctuaries. Hence they might 
try to contain (heir conflict in 
Europe. This possibility h3s received 
considerably more attention from US 
strategists, including some who now 
advise the US government, than 
from Soviet strategists (at least in 
their published writings). 

The Idea of limited nuclear war in 
Europe is sinister for two related 
reasons. One is that, because Europe 
is the point where the nuclear-armed 
forces of East and West meet, it 
could become (he main battlefield 
for a war between the United States 
and the Soviet Union regardless of 
where or why that war breaks out. 
The second is that, if the super- 
powers believe thal they could fight 
a war from which their territories 
might be exempt, they will to that 
extent be less averse to going to war. 

JEFF McMAHAN. 

St John’s College, Cambridge. 

‘No Alternative’ 

Sir, - J. L. Houlden advances 
some curious arguments in his review 
(April 9) of our book No Alternative, 
not least that the Book of Common 
Prayer ought to have eroded the 
critical faculties of our contributors, 
whose language is said to be “stri- 
dent” and whose views suffer from 
“one-sidedness" and "wild mockery". 
Quite apart from the fact that tone 
of language is no criterion for judg- 
ing the truth of what is being ex- 
pressed - though Mr Houlden might 
like to look again at Jesus’s words to 
those other “blind guides" in Matth- 
ew, 24 - It should not be assumed 1 
that because we set out to criticize 
the Alternative Service Book we were 
obliged to use only the pusillanimous 
type of phraseology to be found 
therein. 

Secondly, he says that we “ do not 
live in an age of literary discrimina- 
tion". We may assume that Mr Houl- 
den* as an ex-member of the Liturg- 
ical Commission, knows about such 
things. However, that argument pro- 
vides no excuse for seeing to It that 
such discrimination as still exists 
should be further lessened by the 
provision of new texts which are 
themselves sub-literary. Much of the 
blame for the lack of acquaintance of 
the general public with the Prayer 
Book must be imputed to the Liturg- 
ical Commission Itself which has 
done its best these last twenty years 
to make sure that the Prayer Book 
has been well buried beneath a wel- 
ter of revisionary pamphlets. It is 
ironic that a generation which prides 
itself, on its literacy should have lost 
its familiarity with the sacred lexis of - 
our 'civilization. Mr Houlden thinks, 
that this loss should not be. regretted 
but welcomed. • 

Thirdly, he savs that the Prayer 
Book is “sublime" in that ' peculiar 
sense which he gives to the word - le 
“incredible" - and that, by contrast, 
the- ASB is to be .pTaised for its 
earthiness. Perhaps he would like to 
explain then why the Prayer Book 
always uses direct language - some- 
times even strident and strong staff, 
of which as we know he so much 
' disapproves - / while , the . ASB 
employs all manner of obfuscations , 
ana euphemisms rather than offend 
the delicate sensitivities of Ihe 
bourgeoisie by whom, and for whom 
it was' (terigired. it is the ASB which 
says we' may oinit the words “Earth 
to eaith, ashes to ashes, dyst to 
dust”, So much for earth mess; The 
cost to English Spirituality of this, 
new Htufgy; this opiate *. of the 
.-bourgeoisie,: Is fo be. counted in 
! terms :of all those human fcxpenence* 

f ■ ultnM in TMlhllP 


logical principles. Of course, God is 
not to be identified with our words 
and symbols, but the image of God 
which is presented tn the worshipper 
relies almost entirely nn those words 
and symbols. The corollary makes 
the ASB an exercise in idolatry. 

Finally, Mr Houlden thinks thm 
Christianity can he communicated - 
in so far as he thinks, according to 
his last paragraph, that any of It is 
worth passing on to the next genera- 
tion at ail -"without much care over 
the chuice of words. Well, perhaps 
an attenuated form of the faith can 
survive in the ASB but to claim that 
we can live off it as if it were the 
real thing is rather like suying that 
since we have the Eurovision" Song 
Contest we no longer need Bayreuth. 

PETER MULLEN. 

Tlte Vicarage, Tockwjth, York. 


E. E. Cummings 

Sir. - Marie Borroff's observations 
of spring in Connecticut (Letters, 
March 2o) and John Bayley's spec- 
ulation (Letters, April 16) ’that the 
American purple finch is in fact a 
linnet are confirmed by The Chil- 
dren’s Book of American Birds by 
Muriel Singer, as quoted by Bertie 
Wooster: 

"Often of a spring morning,” it 
said at the top of page twenty-one, 
"as you wander through the fields, 
you will hear the sweet-toned, 
carelessly flowing warble of the 
purple finch linnet. When you are 
older you must read all about him 
in Mr Alexander Worple’s wonder- 
ful book - American Birds." 

On the basis of her book Mr War- 
pie married Miss Singer (“You can’t 
call a chap the world’s greatest 
authority on the yellow-billed cuckoo 
without rousing a certain disposition 
towards chummfness in him”) so no 
doubt she had her facts right. See 
“Leave it to Jeeves", In Mv Man 
Jeeves , 1919. 

D. C. DAMANT. 

16 Orchard Street, Cambridge. 


brought by a local authority Trading 
Standards Department, under the 
Trades Description Act of 1968, 
though as far as I know m> such 
action yet has been taken in the field 
of literature. 

In any case the Act is limited (and 
in iny opiniun rightly so) in this field. 
Statements made within the body of 
any hook, newspaper or periodical 
fall outside its scope; only if false 
claims were made by way "of adver- 
tisement would there be grounds for 
prosecution. And what would consti- 
tute advertisement? The title of Ihe 
work? The publisher’s blurb? The 
preface? 

A case in puinl would be that of 
a published diary: since there is a 
world of difference between the 
significance of an original diary, 
however humble, and a fictional 
diary, however entertaining, a pub- 
lisher has a moral duty, at least, to 
tell all he knows about the prov- 
enance of one he claims to be 
genuine. 


Consider The Diary of a Farmer’s 
Wife 179&-1797 which was originally 
published in the belief that it was a 
transcription of an original diary. Its 
present publisher admits that ne is 
unable to identify any part of it as 
originating in the eighteenth century, 
ana that much of it was written in 
the 1930s in a style and spelling 
intended to simulate the writing of a 
scarcely literate housewife. The title 
of the book is patently a misnomer, 
and on the face of it a false descrip- 
tion within the meaning of the Act. 

It would make an interesting test 
case of consumer law in relation to 
literature. 

JOHN TEARLE. 

Pathside, Frithsden Copse, Berk- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire. 


‘Japoniame’ 

Sir.'-T regret having 1 overlooked 
the translation of the Painting Manual 
of ihe Mustard Seed Garden mentioned 
by Basil Gray (Letters, April 2). 
However, this does not affect the point 
I was making in my review of Siegfried 


Wichmann's bonk since Pei rued s 
translation came out lot* laic k> be of 
any relevance in a discussion of the 
origins of Japonisme. As regard* 
Japanese editions - yes. of course, tile 
Pinming Manual of ihe Mustard Seed 
Garden was known to nineteenth- 
century Japanese artists but it was the 
Ukiyo-e printmakers who were least 
influenced by it - and most influential 
in Europe. 

HUGH HONOUR. 

Tofori, Lucca, Italy. 

Fracastorius 

Sir. - In your symposium on plag- 
iarism (April 9), fat Rogers says, of 
Fraeastorms, “whoever He may be". 
To rescue from oblivion a man who 
invented a name now current in most 
languages of the world; Girolamo 
Fracas la co was a Veronese doctor 
11478-1553), who was not only li 
precursor of palaeontological science, 
out also wrote a short poem entitled 
Syphilis sive tie mar bo gallico, the 
eponymous hero of whicn describes 


the disease then recently brought 
back to Europe by the sailors of 
Columbus's fleet. Pope's reference, 
however, is tq Fracastoro’s Nmger- 
us, a dialogue on poetics. 

F. HURD1S-JONES. 

35 Square Marguerite, 1040 Brus- 
sels. 

Scarifying 

Sir, - Such a good poet as Ion 
Si Brin, sensitive to words as he has 
shown himself to be, ought not to 
make the error, increasingly common 
among journalists, of imagining that 
“scarify* has something to do with 
“scare*, and that "scarifying” there- 
fore means “frightening’^ (Commen- 
tary, April 16). To scarify is to 
scratch, cut, make scars in the sur- 
face of the skip or in some other way 
break . up a. surface.. The ^pok.-oiL 
Lennart forbids human beings to do : 
It to themselves, ns they once did fn 
some cultures ns an act of ritual 
mourning. 

DAVID DAICHES; - 

9 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 
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based on a meje' preference for one 
form pf words over another - Mr 

HdUldeti’s “aesthetic" bbieetjons. Of 

whiijH'he'also thihks so jtttje - .but 
ohe J whieh ^oes . back i to: firm 1 tnpp fc , 


‘From Bauhaus to 
Our House’ 

Sir, - Speaking as a native 
Angeleno, I was rather confused by 
Blake Morrison’s review of From 
Bauhaus to Our House by Tom 
Wolfe (March 26). I quote: “There 
are also the mistakes and false 
emphases, which even the amateur 
of modern architecture can’t help but 
notice: Simone Rodia (the architect 
of the Towers of Watts) instead of 
Simon Rodilla". The identity of the 
latter is unknown in Southern Cali- 
fornia, unless she was an understudy 
for Carmen Miranda in a Hollywood 
B movie of the 1940s. 

BARBARA COFFEY. 

47 Rupert Street, London Wl. 

Literature and 
Consumer Law , 

Sir, - “A publisher : la respdiwlfble. 
for the tnith of a book he publishog 
in his non-fiction list." That Is the: 
sweeping conclusion . drawn th a 
report in the Suhdav Tihies following 
a successful claim by ah Oxford sci- 
entist against the US publishers of In 
' His' Image: rfte Cloning of a Mm, in 
which the author, had made extensive 
- use of T>r Bromham’s own researches , 
to 'Tend an. air of authority to-l an 
apparently fraudulent story;, • . • , 

But can that: conclusion be sus- 
• tained? The essence of the case as 
Sported seems to be that Dr 
Bromham’s reputation Had been sul- 
lied by unauthorized association with 
a spoof, and only Incidentally that He 
Ywasr able ,!to Extract from : the j pub- 
1 Usher tin adhilsslpn that the work 
/Was. a hoax. : V ■ 

Supposing that no one could clajm 
injury arislng-out of the publication - ; 
. who then would feel strongly; eqauth 
.fo-: challenge its authenticity itt the; 
■courts? A; prosecution might' be; 


Information, please 


Henri Bergson (1859-1941), French 
philosopher: correspondence, re- 
views, clippings, anecdotes; for a 
biography. 

.. Fete Av Y. Gunter. 

* North Texas State University, 
Denton ■, Texas 76203. 


script information , etc; for an arti* 
cle to be published in the Diction- 
ary of Literary Biography. 

Rhonda Keith. . 

do Modem Letters , University of 
Tulsa, 600 South' College Ave- 
nue, Tulsa; Oklahoma 74104. . 


Cambridge Observer” , May 1892- • Two Dissertations concerning Sense, 
March 1893: whereabouts of a and lhe imagination. With ah 

marked copy or the papers of its Essay on Consciousness (London, 

editors, Oswald Valentine Sickert 1728 V 8 a public or private loca- 


and the Imagination, with ah 
Essay on Consciousness (London, 

. _ . , ; Ci . 1728): 8 a public or private loca- 

and George Warrington Steevens; fions; particulars of individual 

to determine Bertrand Russell s copies, such as binding, authorial 
authorship of articles signed "R , attribution, marginalia, etc. . . 

Kenneth Blackwell. ... James G. Buickerood. 

. Russell Editorial Project, McMas- Department of Philosophy, Van 
ter University, Hamilton, Cana- 6 yc k Hall-2, College Avenue 
da L8S ,4M2. Campus, Rutgers University. 

Charles H?niy Hdrtshbrne (1802-65) . ; New Brunswick, New Jersey , 

scholar : and- antiquary: jwhere- ,08903. - • , - 

::«25gS^ •/ 
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outs of designs, .cuttings, cor res- EdgaMo Levi (Pius Mary ) 1 Mortal 
pondehce, . and articles;' for a ; (IS51-i'940), Italian missionary 

study. . ' ; : . ' ; , . , , ; i. and religious tddeher: personal re?- r 


the publication - 
strongly; eqauih 
hentlcity id the 


study. . ;i. and felidaus todcher: perso’nui re?-.,-- 

• i .. d. W- Slateri...," ollectipni soue^i from. colleague?. 1 

c/o J. SdU .136 Shin field Road; stydehts. Converts; * personal - ; 

' Reading, Berkshire. , papers, Jetlers, flnd any informal 

Getntld 'Masse}; (1828-1907): any in- • .1 , « 0, ?». for a b '°f^ ^ 

fdrmatlpn pot contained, in A - '.•..■v . , •' to -.22!X HSm 

Book of ihe Deginnings, The Nmu- - 
. rat. Genesis and Ancient Egypt- Tor ; i .bi^dge, Massachusetts 02138. , . 

; a, possible igtudy^dna jhhfopfogy.. ^itd: (18^5-104?). 
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The sound of heresy 


By Michael Kennedy 

DONALD MITCHELL and HANS 
KELI.ER (Editors]: 

Music Surrey 
New series 1949-1952 
5.15pp. Faber. £30. 

» 571 10040 6 

Collected here are the eleven issues 
of the quarterly Music Survey which 
Donald Mitchell and 
Hans Keller from 1949 to 1952 and 
which, at the time, caused no end of 
a fuss, in a restricted musical circle. 
Reading them again after an interval 
or thirty years and more, one recap- 
tures many of the frissons occasioned 
'*>’ »>c oulragcousness of some of the 
contents, but the predominant reac- 
tion Jn 1982 is one of admiration for 
the coverage and foresight of the 
editors. Also, they were often right - 
or so it seems in the present climate. 

It is strange to think that people now 
in tlicir thirties may never have en- 
countered these issues and therefore 
cannot, realize how daring it was to 
champion some of the causes which 
Survey championed because 
Mitchell, at the age of twenty-two, 
was deeply distorted by the "awful 
parochialism of English musical life, 
the complacent provinciality of the 
opinion-makers". 

Music Survey was a polemical 
magazine, '■attacking the attackers" 

- Schoenberg ETritten, Mahler. 
Furtwflngler and others. This meant 
that the (ate Frank Howes, senior 
music critic of The Times , came in 
for a good deal of stick, but he was a 
generous man and Mitchell records 
in the preface to the book that “he 

!&"S&. Mnd L° me "' Pereas the 
BBC did not hasten to open their 

. d “ rin « ^ose years". 
Mitchell had had an earlier exneri- 
enceal the BBC when he gave a talk 
on Britten which created "an awful 
atmosphere ... a mixture of disbe- 
lief and disapprobation. . . . Taking 
Bntten with such a degree of serious- 

ri£ FI- ? ffence -'! That was the 
climate which engendered Music Sur- 
vey ns a corrective. Now. in the 

E tab,e or ? er of - lh e two 

editors are themselves pillars of the 
musical establishment. 

Two celebrated attacks on the 
attackers are here: Keller's scat hi ne 
° f . the reviewers of Schoen- 

# S l? f ant Li dea ' his particular 
W .being Win ton Dean, and 
Mitchell s long and historically im- 
portant survey (and demolition) . of 
the mainly hostile first reviews of 
Britten s Bitty Budd. Whai strikes 
e / todfl y U ll,at both writers 
made, their points trenchantly, wittily 


and sometimes sarcastically, but con- 
spicuously without the spite fulness 
which disfigures so much of the writ- 
ing of some of the young critics of 
today. Keller, of course, was as pro- 
vocative then as he is now, infuriat-' 
mg in his assumption that "we musi- 
cians know" ami that he is the sole 


iudge of what constitutes a musician. 
Nevertheless he lias always regarded 
music as an important central func- 


flexing his muscles on Renaissance 
music, and writing a criticism of a 
Jack Westrup Oxford opera perform-' 
ancc which led to a solicitor's letter 
and payment of the Heather Profes- 
sors costs (not surprisingly, for 
facetiousness is always dangerous in 
cold print). Back in 1949 Harold 
Truscott was describing Havergal 
Brian as "one of the major compos- 


tion of. mankind’s life, not as mere 
decoration, and for that he may be 
forgiven almost everything. (Then, as 
now. he was adept at spotting the 
phoney.) These two dissimilar yet 
like-minded editors certainly edited: 
almost every page bears the stamp of 
their personalities. They did not hesi- 
tate to contradict, even upbraid 
their contributors. A typical example 
may suffice: in a stimulating article 
on Britten's eclecticism. Charles 
Stuart wrote: i find it hard to lay 
.my finger (f am hHppy to suy) on any 
bar or stave and sav ‘This is quintes- 
sential Britten.'" Keller and Mitchell 
would n t let that go unchallenged. 
Iliey added an asterisked footnote: 
We don t. 

There were many other contri- 
butors: Denis Stevens, for example. 


ers England has so far produced". 
Paul Hamburger, who on occasions 
almost rivalled Keller in musicologic- 


- muaivwiueiv 

al arrogance, wrote what passed at 
that time as a perceptive obituary of 
Strauss; Hans Kedlich wrote an even 
better one of Kurt Weill (we are 
only just catching up with the views 
he expressed). Robert Donington is 
throughout the voice of moderation, 
and his reviews of London's concerts 
and operas (particularly of Covent 
Garden's 1949 Ring) are among the 


best things in the book. The you no 
Peter Hcvwonh and William Mann 
are here (the latter hilariously giving 


Keller a lesson in (he use oT the 
umlaut). Charles Stuart took the cri- 
tics of Stravinsky to small pieces - 
pertinent reading, this, in Stravin- 
sky s centenary year. Robert Simp- 
son, writing several years before it 
wns established that Witt composed 


the “Jena" Symphony, rightly 
deduced both that it could not have 
been written by Haydn or Beethoven 
and must have been written after 
1792. Redlich’s article on Bruckner’s 
Symphony No ”0" is a superb piece 
of criticism. 

art ' C l es on the m u«c of 
Wilfrid Metiers, Van Dieren, Lam- 
bert’ Frankel, William Wordsworth 
Arnold Cooke and Richard Arnell- 
and an unusual (for 1951) view of 
Elgar by A. E. F. Dickinson. Pfitz- 
ner, Reger and Mahler were cham- 
pioned with fiery zeal. Most of what 
was written about Mahler seems 
commonplace today; then, it was 
heresy. But Music Survey thrived on 
heresy. To suggest that Toscanini 
was a machine and that Furtwflngler 
was the greater musician . . . what 
effrontery! Yet there was effrontery 
m the other camp too - Eric Blom 
not wanting Mahler here" (as if he 
was rabies) and Howes burying Stra- 
vinsky and Schoenberg as “not com- 
posers at all" and receiving a meas- 
ured rebuke from Peter Pears: “he 
can have no serious rivals for the 
SP*. ° f i!j e Grand Undertaker of 
Music . Thai comes in one of the 
correspondence sections, where 


The urbane primitive 


By D errick Puffett 

FRANCIS POULENC: 

Emmanuel Chabrler 
Translated by Cynthia Jolly 

0^$'7?252 n 2 D ° b ”"' “ 95 - 

Francis Poulenc’s little book on 
Chabner first appeared in 1961, two 

r Br ? bef ° re his dcath - Now trans- 
lated by Cynthia Jolly it has already 
become a classic, an indispensable 
Murce for later writers, who quote 
Poulenc s sayings, and cite his exam- 
ples, almost as if there were no ■ 
others to choose from. This is under- 
standable. Poulenc is a vivid writer, 
arid he is fully sympathetic to the 
warmth, spontaneity and humour of 
Chabrier s music (rs he Is also in his 
piano ptayJng - his performances 
wuh Bernaci of Chabner songs are 
the best I have ever heard). But the 
one thing that Poulenc is not - to 
contradict the. blurb - is “a superb 
■ His - book is not a wore of 
criticism at all - indeed it would be 
absurd to apply the full critical 
apparatus to Chabrler - but an act of 
homage in the French tradition. 


„ Po V le P c sees Chabner as his 
musical grandfather"; he would like 

w Si? “ as much loved as 

admired . The book thus repays a 

long-standing debt of auction. 
Poulenc, who in another context 
S"? 1 JN ‘T •ike, in different 
JBES 0fc ?] Jrse ' buI with ^e same 

wS y ’ M° nteverdl ' s « d atti, 
Haydn. Mozart, Beethoven 

^ hu . be 5; Chopin, Weber (my be- 
loved Weber), Verdi, Mussorgsky, 
Debussy, Ravel, Bartdk, and so on* 
would no doubt have liked to write 
books on all of them. (In a sense he 
did: anyone who listens to one of his 
longer works whether the Piano 
^ n « r ° or (he Organ Concerto or 
^Wabsue des Carmelites . hears a 
parade of influences, the very odditv 
of their juxtaposition helping to cre- 
JJ*. the characteristic “Poulenc 
style .) But he is anything but objec- 
tive, and should be quoted with care. 

-JH book is a ramble through 

fe 8nd WOrks Retails of 
his fatal illness are omitted); there 

toS«. S k me peasant ’lustrations. The 
tone is conversational, even chatty 

nilSn n C Oy ‘ The avoidance of tech- 
nical language, which the blurb cites 
js a recommendation, denies the 
hook any critical value, though even 


where Poulenc does try to be tech- 
mcal the results are not very helpful- 

hlV* ,ha ‘ “’’’c P ie ce of music 
breaks new ground because it uses 

S? a, r«. dly l ux,a P°sed intervals is 
too hide, and too vague, where 
Chabner is concerned. His interest 
lies in the unexpected choice of tonal 
groupings, and exists much more in 
the spirit than in the letter.” For 
tonal groupings" read - what? The 
origin a French is no clearer. It can 
be fascinating to read what one com- 
poser writes about another, but 
Poulenc is completely untheoretical: 
although he plays Chabrier to perfec- 
tion, what he has to say about him is 
no more interesting than what any 
i?' Ve , mu J ician might have 

fn llj- Eve u n ,he blurb ’ s daim that. 
In wri ing about Chabrier. Poulenc 
revea s also a good deal of himself". 

hiH« Sea ? ng ’ since ‘he. bonhomie 
Hides a deep reserve. Apart from 

1 m X se,f thought much about 
LEtaile while I wns writing Les 
Mameiles de Tirisias", he tells us 
almost nothing about Chabrier’s in- 
Pue "« on . his own music. Poulenc's 

mnrh ne i? '? I* 51 ^ S ° rt thal re Veals 
much about the speaker: on the con- 
trary, it is a means of avoiding direct 

Be! ? ind the caffl-convivial- 
tty of the music one senses not only 


Redressing the balance 


__ British and American srhninrc 

By Richard Fairraan J| r « * 0 J ut *e in equal pro - 

— 1 Ph- 5?J ,n Spln , k ‘ 8 enera > editoV Of 

IAN SPINK (General Editor)! . ‘'not in the'h'Spe of fi a ndiig y an°Eng d 
Tho Athlone History of Musk: in Brl- B «thoven or Wagner . ■. . but 
v i _ jo see why there was none and what 

The Romantic Age • nce * ™ 

1800-1914 : 6 only celebrated soloists, but also a 

baited py Nicholas Temperley. °/. rank-and-file musicians. Too 1 


1800-1914 
: Edited >y Nicholas Temperley. 


jjPRg; be aware 

V j t Q ritftin was known as 

•!o h dUrticl been Prapared 
^ n ? 7 S 1i> a u^. feWer sll i ] to chal-.. 
iengp. In Its bibliography of. music in 1 

N** Grave lists barely a 
.handful of genera] bboks on this' 

J.'mtKI nf.thnm iIaiU. -.i ? 


. • 

i : i- ,:v 


been a dearth of Musical activity" in 
ihe country it large. I„ SLi. ” th2 
opposJte is true» and this book does 
njuch to. redress, the balance,., . 

of. the artist in sbtiity, 
musicai educat Ion and publishing are 

tEPS? ” ■ tbo opening: chapters. 
They, allow us to appreciate. tjie P gep- 
ertl .musical climate of the ■ time, 
however overcast If might at first 
seem^. Studies have -beeh made 
before of the entcftQineni df. the lovy- 


° f thls a PPI oach: between the 
a? Me r °\ Gilber ^ and Sullivan 

hall Sf t hS d n .h f Kale and ttusic- 
Jl® 11 the other lies a mass of popu- 
lar theatrical works. Daly's /he 
Ge/s/jq, now long forgotten, . is but 

?nfe«S mp f Qf a W0 " t whicb *on 
«i ™ ^ a _L success » even achieving 
,n Gerrn any than 
argr German-language work of the 

aXJX Per,e £ aIso COntr ’butes an 
Sltdriffi* ^apte r PH ballroom 
drawing-room musit. ,, 

tbe ^ reatfer part of 
b r 8 , v evot ®0 to a detailed 
■ftjgy of art music in iti; various 
forms, Oratoriq and chambet music 
hnr Iboroughly covered of course, 

DUt SO IS nuidr n th* ihaMM F 


much highly diverting bediim 
mg may be found. Dedlln,e «a* 

It was rare in 1950 fnr „ 

JP^nfsiS 

spread its net wide. ThereZ iK 
reviews from Bayreuth Jit y 

B=«Si.53B 

n hp S ,h"f mcluded i" whMpS 
to be the last issue. There is also a 

valuable account by Ham 
Nachod, Schoenberg’s cousin of the 
earliest performance of GurrdLe! 
Djpmng mto this volume is «7nt 
taming, instructive and stimulating k 
i n, ° Shaw ' 5 criticisms. Nw“ 
he book an exercise in period n «! 
talgia. It is still relevant. When (lie 
history of Bntish musical taste in (hit 
century comes to be written. Music " 
Survey will provide not only indis- 
pensable source-material but ^ii 
evoke a whole atmosphere. There is 

the ^Jty. qUI ‘ C hke “ ,0dQy ’ more 't 


foundations' laid fortedi^ sucTas 

WMd°fflmL a '^ ° pera - the Henry 

w<wd Promenade copcerts, the Hal- 


copie. than mUst be 'aCcordca to this s, 8hL seem,. Studies have be** n..,u 
Sc d ' te ^'by Nicholas Tem- before of thc entcftaipeni df. the low- 
^ because it has-been.: «T -notaUv of lhe byqadrides 

-SS£ n »»fS > nch n - series which' will m .’he ftiuslo-hall but this is the 
cover the historv.of musld tn namin' first mainr J* 1 ® 


^ v. i -'exemplifies the te^ 


So ch ' °. re hover Performed' 

m d XuHhnV Up l e f- mus, ° triples 

in, Burtons chapter are bartfallv 

bu J^ ^otherwise the Stan^ 
of reproduction throughout : is 

S 'ih!T 8y ^ A Tfria PPr a lal ^lich 
Sm th tortTn# V !il!l pr0mpt a revival °f 

: InLiTy 1 ° f ,l b ^ °pc r aS. The book 
- , conclude^, Wth tbree useful chapters 
, on, jnuslc theory and cruieiim, ,: 

^ declsloti inot 

•ir 1 : 


' ^ tweens, the Hal- 

conclusively the influence these 1 new 

in&Jf f, fA g ‘? l,pS and the cont inuaJ 
foreign works had on bur 
struggling composers, ', 


melancholy but also the loneliness of 
someone who wants to put a distance 
between himself and otners. A work 
UKe La volx fuonaine embarrasses by 
coming out too much imo the open: 
emotion in Poulenc needs to be re- 
fracted. preferably through surreal- 
ism and/or Apollinaire, before it 
finds the right tone (the religiosity of 
his Carmelites merely bores.) 

So what does he tell us shorn 
Chabner? First, his influence on la- 
ter composers, notably Debm 
Ravel and Satie. Poulenc's gossip ab- 
out these people is full of interest. 


^ separate chapter on per- 
ormance. As so often happens when 

iSPEAji lts JPCBk iq Economic 
lerms, Britain saw its own composers 
Jagging behind at the same time as it 

Hid *, 0Tld in actPal performance! 
Only Paris could rival London in the 

was 8 the d SE? music - Tb's ‘ 
H.’LJf pe , n P? which saw solid 




r •' ' ■' 5- 
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u.sit ucupic is mu oi iiuereu. 
Second. Chahrier's friendship flilb 
impressionist painters (he owned a 
arge collection of their works, cata- 
logued here in an appendix): com- 
menting on Chabriers unfinished 
orchestration of the piano piece 
Bounce ftnuasque. Poulenc relates 
his predecessor's liking for "told ton- 
ul relationships" to the Impression- 
ists. and though he does not develop 
the point he m«y have found an 
important .link between the impres* 
sionjsts and Debussy (the pointillist 
scoring of Chabriers Jovettse Mar- 
che. which Dehussy iidmired. has 
more in common with the orchestra- 
tion of PeU4as, or- even with the 
work of Mahler and Webern, than it 
does with the music of Chabriers 
French contemporaries. d'Indy. Mas- 
senet and so on.) Third, there is the 
"wit" that transformed "this slightly 
awkward provincial" into "a highly 
urbane creature", and fourth (though • 
Poulenc does not make this point) 
the naivety of a man who could 
claim "I am the least illiterate of 
composers." Fifth". Poulenc has use- 
ful things to say about the interpreta- 
tion of Chabriers piano pieces, re- 
marks which could apply equally well 
to his own. 

A final point to emerge frorn 
Poulenc’s book (though again this is 
a matter of reading belween, the 
lines) is the erjvy .with which Cnab- 
rier seems to have been regarded by 
his musical friends! As a posfscnpt. 
Poulenc prints some tributes paid oy 
fellow-musicians to Chabrier nfter ns 
death. There are pompous apjW 1 *" 
tlons by d’Indy (who calls Chabrier 
“that great primitive"). Charpentler, . 
Messager and Others; the lack or 
warmth is noticeable, The most 
genuine, and the mosi generous, 
comes from Chausson, who. having - ; 
said all the right things, prefer? simp- 
ly "to remember the many happy 
hours passed L in his company. Jn*j ’ 
none of his friend? .will ‘ ’ 

seems to me that what Chabner rs- 
friends Cquld not fpraCt was the taw,., ■ 

;• that this “great, primitive", this minor 
civil scrvant- vriio did not start com* : - ; - 
'.posing Seriously . until, he.was Ihmjr-.,; .. 


.posing sertousiy . unm. *<•- 
•: five and died at fifty-three, had mom 
talent than' any; or; them! ntio .tney- , 
cpqld ’ nor forgive hipi for it. , 
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IGNAZIO SILONE: 

Severina 

Edited by Darinft Silone 
195pp. Milan: Mondadori. L8500. 

Among the writers more widely read 
and appreciated abroad than in their 
own countries (the names of Charles 
Morgan and A. J. Cronin come first 
to mind) the case of Tgnazio Silone is 
remarkable. Here was a man whose 
first novel. Pan e vino, was trans- 
lated into seventeen languages within 
a year of publication, and greeted 
with generous applause by fellow 
novelists such as Jacob Wasserman, 
William Faulkner and Graham 
Greene, and by such critics as 
Edmund Wilson. Indeed, it wrs 
generally considered to be one of the 
most significant novels of the cen- 
tury. Yet in his own country Silone 
remained practically unknown. One 
would have thought that with the 
end of Fascism, with his own return 
home after a long exile, and once the 
political ban on his hooks had been 
revoked, they might achieve some 
measure of popularity in Italy, but it 
was not to be. Being an ex -Commun- 
ist and a fierce denouncer of the 
Soviet system. Silone should have 
appealed to the enemies of the Left. 
Inal is. to the Fascists and the Christ- 
ian Democrats: but the former could 
not forgive him for his earlier anti- 
fascist militancy, and the latter re- 
rented his condemnation of the poli- 
tical involvement of the Church. In 
fact he was, according to his own 
definition, "a Christian without a 
Church and a Socialist without a 
party-card": which remark did not 
endear him to the Socialists either, 
of whose close alliance with the com- 
munists m the post-war years he was 
veiy critical. He came then to find 

SS ln , ‘ he , position of Dante’s 
Stohful. displeasing God and his 
opponents t°°.; Moreover,. Fonta- 
and had been 
ed by the Allies, during their Ita- 

imlJ5W n .. 88 an instrument of 
buted S nE ?? ,0 , n: copies were distri - 

If I S E? b ° d y l,ked . so little wonder 

SffiL,i^, Were dis,ikcd lo °- Tb e 

Hftjj 1 , * iian » were induced to 

da anJ i ‘? ey u Were iusf propegan- 
a ’ Bnd as such, unnt tract ive. I 

5 ven without these political 1 
SfeK’ SHone’s novels could ! 
JJwi easily be accepted bv the areal I 

his sha? -^hans. They resented s 
thejr vflT f SaUr j nationa ‘ defects - t 
of moral n,, and flck l. eness . their lack t 
outward «E« rpoSe ’ lbeir concer n for t 
of preteneflfo 1 J™ u 08, T 16 im P e rative I 
tofufa&r 0 be ^ hat one ’s not, t 
fine figure, is too important c 


5 t « - nd - Si,< ? ne made it his main 
target. His implacable severity and 
Jffi" reoralism, more consonant 
r±. .? roteSta ? t than a R °man 

to MilEiSlP 0f m,nd (whicb he, P s 
to explain his success in Protestant 

■ STS d lS n0t alloW hi m iocon"! 

nSStn*' n* Uy P retences typical of 
Italians. On top of which, there is 

b ' ,ie 'oy® in his books. Manzoni 
P ut 'ow into his great novel 

it JK h * sa L d * “ there is *° much of 

it already in the world that it is more 
than enough", but Silone's reason is 
more moving: as one of his charac- 
ters says, “love is not made on an 
empty stomach”. Hunger, not love 
is the real obsession of his puor 
peasants. But when Pietro Spina ft he 
hero of Bread and Wine, meets a 
beautiful girl at a fountain in the 
moonlight and they speak of "the 
universal brotherhood' 1 and decide 
‘‘let us part without lying together” 
or when Luca kneels bv Ortensia in 
Luca s Secret and says: "I don’t ask 
anything of you. If I have your heart 
I need nothing else”, the Italian 
reader feels let down. 

So much for the reactions of the 
general public, but should the critics 
not have shown a higher level of 
understanding? Alas, they too did 
badly. From Cecchi and Bellonci 
who denounced in Silone's novels “a 
strong American influence", which is 
preposterous, to Sapegno, who re- 
duced them to the level of mere 
journalism, _ their blunders make 
painful reading. The most benevolent 1 
were willing to place him beside Mai- i 
raux and Koestler who, like Silone. 
had abandoned their Communist be- 
liefs. or with P£guy and Bemanos. 
who shared his love of the poor, his 
proud humility and his inclination for 
a religion without sacraments. 
Silone s own declaration that “writ- 
ing has meant for ine the absolute 
necessity of giving evidence”, 
allowed Geno Pampaloni to pro- 
nounce that “his destiny was more to 
be a witness than a poet". Only a 
true poet. Eugenio Montale, was 
able to admit, on Silone's death, that 
he was “a good and gentle poet”. 

Silone died in 1978, leaving an c 
unfinished novel whose MS had lain M 
beside him in his last days after he 
had been working on it. very irregii- . 
Inrly. for more than a year. This has ~ 
now been edited by his widow, but | 


By Filippo Donini 

plement to and commentary on her 
husband s writings. The last is espe- 
cially touching, For the revelation it 

St/ 1 - S? UI “f, Qf ,he greatest 
’"S’tone s life - the imprison- 
menl and death of his brother, 
Komolo. Even on his deathbed. 
Silone was tortured by a feeling of 
guilt concerning Romoio’s tragic end 
which is reflected at least three times 
in his novels: in the deaths of Berar- 
aom Foiuamara, of Murica in Bread 
? >ld } Vin r S' and of Agostino’s brother 
|P. T/re Fox- arid the Cornelias. All die 
like Komolo in prison, as a consequ- 
ence of maltreatment and torture, 
that Silone considered himself re- 
sponsible for his brother's political 
involvement and regretted it. was 
generally known, but the extent of 
ms pain and remorse, so different 
from the blind insensitivity of the 
militant Marxist, illuminates very 
dearly the deeply Christian and gen- 
tle nature of his soul. 

Two of the brief pieces included 
here as filling, or rather as a tasty 
sauce to compensate for the some- 
what insipid main dish, have a dis- 
tinctive Christian flavour. The first 
under the title “Et in hora mortis 
nostrae . explains why Silone does 
not want a religious funeral; the 
second is a sort of last will and 
testament, asking to be buried at the 
root of the church tower of Fonta- 
mara. This was indeed done, and 
pilgrimages of students visit the 
grave from lime to time; usually, 
however, it is a lonely haven for 

Inuore mil a . 1 ... ...l ■ .. . 


enables her to teach Latin in the 
convent school. She is present, by 
chance, at a demonstration of unem- 
pfoyed workers, during which a man 
is kicked to death by the police. But 
when the inquest takes place and 
seven n a is summoned as a witness 
she is urged by the Mother Superior 
(at the request of the bishop) to 
confirm the police version of the 
accident: the policemen had been 
provoked and acted in self-defence 
Severina refuses and instead (ells the 
truth. Her disobedience causes a 
scandal, and she leaves the convent. 
Her hfe is shattered: with her veil 
she had discarded her faith, and she 
cannot find work as a teacher be- 
cause the education authorities for* 
bid the employment of a ‘'renegade", 
bile finds comfort in the friendship ol 
some young students who involve her 
m their political struggle, Hnd is 
finally shot by the police taking part 
in another demonstration. 

It seems cruel to point out the 
taults oF a story conceived and writ- 
ten by a sick man in the fugitive 

mnmentc rvf pnamn i_r__ - 


moments of energy granted to him in 
njs last days. No aoubt the fastidious 
Silone, who liked to polish ond re- 
write all that lie published, would 
have revised the manuscript and 

S ven it a more satisfactory shape. 

ut there is no denying that in the 
state we have it. it is a poor 
achievement. Severina’s automatic 


-- — - j uun.il ior 

lovers and a place where children 
play. Darina Silone comments affec- 
tionately: “he would have liked it.” 

As for the main item in the book, 
whose title is "Sister Severina’s 
Hope , its substance is the conflict 
between r Christian conscience and 
the socialist aspirations of a candid, 
innocent soul. This conflict, which nrt 


: — _ ■■■■* "iwwn, u UK 

being very short - less than one 
hundred pages, which no publisher 
these days thinks long enough for a 
book - it has been padded out with 
seven additional items. The first of 
these is an introduction by Pampalo- 
ni, then come, alternately, three 
pieces each by Silone and his widow. 
Darina Silone's “Foreword”, “His- 
tory of a MS", and “The Last Hours 
of Ignazio Silone”, are a useful com- 


« A. - “ '.CULULU, 

innocent soul. This conflict, which no 
doubt Silone experienced himself and 
suffered from terribly,- 1 he had 
already portrayed irt the characters 
of the socialist priests, Don Benedet- 
to of Bread and Wine and Don Nlco- 
laof A Handful of Blackberries, but 
this time its victim is n nun- the only 
occasion on which Silone ever had a 
woman as his central character. 

Severina, a girl whose mother had 
died early, has been brought up in a 
convent and taken her vows, bin she 
also has a university degree which 


loss of faith and her sudden involve- 
ment in active politics are unex- 
plained, the repetition of police 
wrong-doing is mechanical, the 
reasons why the Church wants them 
cleared of blame are not made dear. 
Some sections, such as Severina’s 
visit to her father or her ascent of a 
mountain in search of her lost fnith, 
are gratuitous and undisguised pad- 
ding. The final pages, in which the 
dying Severina counters the en- 
treaties of a friendly nun for. a last- 
• romntfltlpp-, i?y Uttering her 

. Christian hope In the mercy 'of Grid,' 
are certainly a justification of the 
title, but they lack the warmth of 
deep conviction and seem contrived. 

Yet even (he poor story of Sever- 
ina is an Important document In de- 
fining Silone’s moral position. The 
nua s refusal to give false evidence, 
and her declaration that that "the 
love of tryth is the meaning of life", 
are a distant projection of what 


actually happened in Moscow in 
iy27, when Silone disobeyed the 
Communist Party's orders and re- 
fused to accept a position of which in 
conscience he could not approve. 
That was ihe turning-point of his life 
the reason why he left the Party and. 
like Severina, was called a renegade. 
itKpotgnam to find the dying man 
still haunted by those remote events. 

Severina has then a political and 
historical relevance that sets it beside 
tmergenc}' Exit, the famous book in 
which Silone tells the story of why 
and how he left ihc Party. But the 
Christian implications of the struggle 
belween a candid soul and the au- 
thoritarian framework of a Church 
which is entangled in politics, also 
mean that Severina is close to The 
Sion- of a Humble Christian, Silone’s 
vindication of Celcstine V, the pope 
who renounced his throne, and 
whom he presents as the champion of 
the Church of the poor, as opposed 
to the Church triumphant of Boni- 
face VIII. The student of Silone's 
political evolution will find in Sever- 
ina the confirmation of his fun- 
damentally Christian attitude, though 
Christian outside the Church, and 
often in opposition to it. Darina 
Silone says that the first idea for the 
stora came to her husband from * 
reading Simone Weil’s Attente de 
1950* 8 wb ' cb s **e gave him in 

All this is interesting, and conlri- 
butes ^ to a better knowledge of 
Silone s political and religious 
thought. But does Severina add any- 
thing to the literary reputation of 
Silone as a novelist? So far as the 
main story goes I have to say no, but 
Darina Silone wanted this post- 
humous book to include a few ' 
beautiful pages which were first 
printed for private and limited cir- 
culation in 3970. These contain an 

splendour of this brief essay compen- 
sates for the thinness of Sevenna's 
story. To add those moving and poet- 
tic pages to the book, so saving them 
from. possible oblivion, was an excel- 
lent idea, for they prove that Silone 
was not only a great political writer 
andiari outstanding witness' to the 
tragedies of pur 'Time, but that he" 
was, indeed, “a . good nnd gentle 
poet". 


A canto at a time 


fatal flight 

jtyJohn Gatt-Rutter 

.^fwfcAVAGLION: 

Ql ! L“! to ■tantar* . 

'Atfoei di s, Martin V«subie 
9 PP. L’Ardere. L80Q0. 
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•toae tt wi h5*Sy a ^°? •• bas pieced 
J ^ wL h mn t0 !7 of several hundred 
, JtaliaivhelcThnrt N,ce 1,1 the t{n y 

s ?H‘sXnfalP J? ro^ c t after Mu$ - 

bfiably) that a iU? 1943 -hoping (jus- 

IfWtetf bv Vhi h Sr W0Ul< l fetter 

•a. .Sr Svi5J ta t ans ' thB,l b y 

impressive a ®j! 0n oas assembled an 

.bSBS dJ?* y -r of widence r 

j ‘ m / llta ry, parish and 
SSdSjfe. ^chives, di* 

. ‘ ha Progress n r ^f& 0ndence "to trace 

S°V«d out .rf-SW community. They 

SB? l W-' fo a benfiti rtW-“ 

*. Martin resort of St 
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interned at Borgd San Dajmazzo, npt 
•far from Cuneo. Finally, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1943, they were rounded up 
by the Nazis ana sent via Nice and 
Clancy (near Paris) to Auschwitz. 

Along the way we have a circum- 
stantial account of the resolute and 
courageous : help given to the in- 
tended victims by Italians of ail so- 
cial levels: from the international 
banker Angelo. Donati to the village 
priests in tne Cuneo province, parti- 
cularly Don Raimondo Viale in Bori 

g o, and Cardinal Boetto in Genoa, 
ut including all the ordinary people 
who sheltered Jewish refugees in 
their homes and dyil, military l and 
health officials y?ho : did what they 
could to facilitate ■- their survival. . 
Some did indeed survive, either by 
being smuggled out : of Nazi-domin- 
ated Italy or by. lying low until the 
end of the war. A considerable niim- , 
ber, were active in the local' Resist* 

nripfl. f!flVnolinn i drives nfffln rinins- ■ 


VI liuuivq UL III LVi MV^I* upu 

1 on the death-trains. Bdt,. no 1 more 
than ..anyone, is he able ; to 1 . be 
dispassionate when dealing With Nazi 


uiap<U)Biuntuc wficii utouiix 

, at tlons In, Nice and, In Borgo Sari 
Dalmizzo and ^specifilly (he; masi 
sacre in Boves, whose perpetrators 
. have never been - brought - to book . 


By David Robey 

KENELM FOSTER and PATRICK 
BOYDE (Editors): 

Cambridge Readings ln Dante's 
Comedy 

119^0 ^ ambr ^S e University Press. 
0 521 24140 5 

The readings contained in this 
volume, are a selection from a series 
of lectures on the Divine Comedy 
given in Cambridge , over , the: past 
dozen years by 1 present and. former 
members of the university, Each oine 
deals with a single canto of the 

i ioem, on the model of, the 'Italian 
ecturae Dan {is t and consists' . In 
varying mixture of description, inter- 
pretation, background information 
and literary: analysis. The, volume has 
been put together as a 1 tribute to 
-Uberto Lfmentani, who recently re: 
tired from the. Cambridge chair of 
-Italian, , and like the original lectures 
it Is' intenddd - for non-specialists. 

One might reasdhably expect 'that 
a book of (his kind; should help the 
, reader both to understand Dante's 
text and to respond tojjt as a literary 
■ work of ' art; The first part of ' this 
task is probably the- easier, one, and 
oji .the- whole 1 If: has been successfully 
accomplished by Wl.'j the ..readings, 
each of whJch mdintflins al high' Stan- 
dard of. clarity,'. exactness 'and perti- 
nence. put deseribe: the literary 
interest be;: effect ot> the -Comedy, 
seems ltos easy, especially within the 
limitations Imposed by the can(o*by* 


: canto format. What do the different 
contributors have to say about this? 

For Patrick Boyde and Judith 
| Davies the interest of their chosen 
: eantl seems to lie mainly in the 
dramatic qualities of Dante's charao- 
, terization, which they illustrate in 
their discussions, respectively, of the 
episodes in Inferno of the suicides 
and of Guido da Montefeltro; 
according to Professor Boyde, Dante 
is “one of the greatest dramatists 
never to have written a play". The 
two other readings on Inferno, by 
Robin- Kirkpatrick and Pietro Bob- 
tani, have a. Tflore formalist - emph- 
asiB, The first ^eals .Wj^fth Daniel 
. .lingering and detqiled.cescripflbrt- of 
..the punishment 1 of.- the thieves, 'conj* 
centrating .on the' Interplay between 
the “primitive suggestion” of the sub- 
ject-matter , and the impression of 
order and moral health conveyed by 
varibus devices of style. The second 
r ead i n 'g3. on btferrio 
AXXIII, insists. particularly pn the 
pattern of related imagery that' funs 
through UgoHtlo’s r harrowing, account 
oF his and ; his children’s death by 
starvation. .‘ ■ 

Three, of, .'the readings o ri.Purga- 
g* Pamdtsd, hy \ Phflip 

McNair, Ken elm Foster and Profes- 
sor Lipietitani, are almost entirely 
-concerned .With points of intCrpreta* 

tinn. and rruilpf> -nHIu- 


traces the elements of stylistic and 
thematic unity that bind together the 
different parts of . Canto XXVI of 
Paradlsoi and Prudence Shaw pro- 
vides a suggestive account • of the 
varied ana powerful imagery in 
Canto XXX by means of which 
Dante conveys his vision and experi- 
ence of heavenly bliss.. 

A(1 of these readings have some- 
thing worthwhile to say about ~ 
Dapte's poem* and, taken together. 

lhf»u iiranr a hnwl ,«l un.LJ m 
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ary- effedt. On. thes other hand Pdter ’ 
Dronke ^ d K0U ssiori tit the; procession 
ip. Puwdforio XXIX .foaktei a strong . 
case foreseeing a persdnal, eptoiibnal 

njeaning-^i^pUoa^Whjqhfe.tom^ 
moniy regarded as Ilttfe feore than a v 
decorative. allegory; Joseph Cremona; 


>n- feeling that Ifrey flfe ndt really thd 
e-> best ;way’ of eneduraging thp hoh-' ^ 
of Specialist's interest in the Comedy. 
nj- This is partly because the formal 
mi generates a degte^ of detail that is 
b* sometimes hard to follow (harder, no 
of doubt,- in print than in lecture-form); 
b X bu * lt is also because the format 
rid leads to. a concentration on local 
no sources of literary effect at the ex-> 
he pense of larger-scale features. Very : 
ns little, is said In this book about the 
nt overall structure oftijenoem, as a ■ 
progressive and eventually total rev-: . 
elation of the nature, of -creatiori arid- 
a .- the. relationship bfetween Odd and! 
ip man 4 <and not much about : the dis- 
:s- tinctive boldness, energy and density^ 
ly “ Uflnte s use of: language. Yet if ’ 
a* any features of the Comedy are to ’ 

? t appeal fo' the modern reader. It must ' - 
i ^g-^gse. " ; , ■; - i 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Going to see Uncle 


By Peter Keating 

KENNETH HUDSON: 

Pawn broking 

An Aspect of Brilisli Social Hisiorj 

169pp. Bod lev Head. £7.95. 

0 370 30447 ft 

“On the whole, ’Unde’ has not had 
a good press”, Kenneth Hudson 
complains on the opening page of 
Pawnbroking. Most people with per- 
sonal memories of that unwelcome 
relative will no doubt fee! that uncle 
got what he deserved, but Mr Hud- 
son disagrees. The popular image of 
the pawnbroker as a smarmy, shady, 
usually Jewish crook, feeding on the 
lives of the poor, charging exorbitant 
rales of interest over the from coun- 
ter while smuggling stolen goods in 
at the back door, is firmly and indig- 
nantly rejected. "As a class, there 
can have been few more solid, law- 
abiding people than pawnbrokers 
■ . . The photographs of pawn- 
brokers included in the’ present book 
are those of churchgoing tradesmen, 
not of pirates." 

The reasons for “unde's" unpleas- 
ant reputation are both simple and 
complex, and lie deep in working- 
class consciousness. The pawnshop 
comes second only to the workhouse 
ns an institution that was hated be- 
cause it operated by instilling shame 
and inadequacy in those who were 
forced to use it. Inevitably, it en- 
couraged secrecy among its custom- 
ers. Before the passing of the 1872 


Pawnbrokers’ Bill which aimed to 
standardize interest rates and con- 
tracts, a Select Committee sal for 
two years gathering evidence. Pawn- 
brokers were eager far sensible legis- 
lation and happily co-operated with 
the Committee, but il proved im- 
possible to gel any evidence at all 
‘From the lower classes of the people 


who deal with the pawnbrokers". To 
admit using a pawnshop would have 
involved too great a loss of self- 
respect. 

That does not, however, explain 
why the subject of pawnbroking, un- 
doubtedly one of great importance in 
working-class lives for at least the 

K two hundred years, has received 
scholarly attention. Hudson 
blames the “silence of historians'* on 
their middie-ctnss and “library” back- 
grounds. No sinister motive is im- 
puted to such historians, though their 
neglect of pawnbroking is seen as 
curious, misguided, even rather sad. 
If only they had tnlked to the people 
instead of reading books about them 
they would have realized how incom- 
plete their studies of the working 
clnss were. ° 

It is because he writes as an "oral 
historian that Mr Hudson can claim 
to nave corrected this bias, but un- 

5 r 2i n 5 ely his P ianeerin g ambition 
to fil the pawnbroking gap in British 
social history tends to become lost in 
Ws missionary, enthusiastic, and too 
often repetitive drive to salvage the 
subject. Although Pawnbroking is 
organized in roughly chronological 
order - moving from medieval con- 
cepts of usury, through the boom 
years of the nineteenth century. 


down to the present day - it carries 
little sense of historical control or 
development. Hudson is so commit- 
ted to his subject, finding it incom- 
prehensible that anyone (apart from 

J irofessional historians) could not be 
ascinated by its details, that he too 
often allows himself to neglect the 
basic needs of historical narrative. 

There are some memorable in- 
sights into the use of the pawnshop 
by the poor. The buying of clothes 
on an instalment system from a tally- 
man and then keeping them as new 
as possible for weekly loans from the 
pawnbroker was a widespread prac- 
tice. Less familiar, though perhaps 
fairly common, was the pawning of 
goods or even money before going 
into the workhouse where inmates 
would be expected to surrender all 
personal property. Some people no 
doubt grew hardened by their fre- 
quent trips to see uncle, but more 
characteristic is the instance of the 
woman who would regularly take a 
tram going in the opposite direction 
to the pawnshop and then back-track 
so thnt her neighbours wouldn't 
guess where she was off to with her 
tell-tale bundle. 

In spite of such moments, Mr 
Hudson does not break in any signif- 
icant way the working-class code of 
secrecy. He insists, and rightly, that 
without the pawnshop large numbers 
ot the poor could not have survived 
at all but this observation is never 
placed m any economic or political 
context, or indeed acknowledged as 
the indictment it so clearly is in- 
stead, it tends to be used as an 
argument to demonstrate the import- 


ance of the pawnbroker himself, the 
crucial role he has played, and how 
m return he has been unjustly 
maligned. It is the pawnbroker who 
occupies the most substantial part of 
Pawnbroking, along with the work- 
ing lives of his assistants, the orga- 
nization and structure of his shop, 
and his attempts to establish a public 
image of himself as a hardworking, 
respectable businessman. 

Individual case studies are taken 
from an unusually wide range of 
British cities, with special care being 
given to the different conditions gov- 
erning pawnbroking in Ireland. Mr 
Hudson stresses that "pawnbroking 
was and is essentially an urban phen- 
omenon", and certainly the increase 
in the numbers of pawnshops can be 
shown statistically to follow the 
growth of major cities. Although 
there are “reliable references” to 
pawnshops in Britain by the end of 
the sixteenth centuiy, it becomes 
possible to quantify them only much 
J®f® r 1 , 1 By the end of the eighteenth 
centuiy there were enough for 
legislation to be passed controlling 
them, while the 1851 Census listed l 
total of 4,367 men and women 
f^ely occu P ied as pawnbrokers. By 
1900 there were 328 separate pawn- 
shops in Birmingham alone, and 
twenty-eight even in somewhere as 
small, relatively, as Plymouth. 

The most interesting use Hudson 
makes of these statistics is to demon- 
strate the gradual, steady decline of 
pawnshops since the turn of the cen- 
tury; numbers dropped dramatically 
even m the 19205 and 1930s, until 
today many large cities have only 


” sarrt - as 

reputation of clinging £ [he 
more possessively than 
there are still fifteen Z E L n ^ 
Glasgow, a greater number "& ln 
where else in Britain, andh e v3‘ 
the atmosphere “so sugg«H v ^ m 
V ictorian and EdwardianlS^ 

Elsewhere the decline , 

Sheari f Cn h8lted ’ and H«taStaaE 

? n h 0 ead l ° l resur gence of pawnff 
‘ n 8- though now catering not for to 
poor with their flat-irons. E? Z 
best suits, but the affluent iriddfe 
class, pawning jewellery to ray fo! 
an expensive holiday. The E l 
pawnbroker is professionally StS 
fully aware that he is competing 
the banks; he is knowledgeabfe ab- 
out exchange rates, accountancy and 
business studies: he e !I! 

changed his looks. Gone completely 
“ ,f ** ever actually existed - is H 
shuffling, shady stereotype; the 
churchgoing tradesman has also dis- 
appeared The modern pawnbroker 
s more likely, Kenneth Hudson says 
to have ‘the good looks and style of 
dressmg of a young French or Italian 
film actor . When he tears himself 
away from the looking-glass, he is 
planning exciting new developments; 
international airports may soon have 
pledge offices" where the tempor- 
arily embarrassed traveller can leave 
his digital watch to be redeemed 
once he gets home. Fifty years from 
now, Mr Hudson suggests, the asso- 
ciation between squalid poverty and 
the pawnshop may come to be seen 
as "simply a temporary phase, an 
historical accident”. 


Business in great waters 


By Step hen Mills 

J. N. TONNESSEN and 
A. O. JOHNSEN: 

The History of Modern Whaling 

Trfinclillnrl r. . I_ V r .A 


Translated from the Norwegian bv « 

R. I. Christo pliersen ' ,n a smgle day. 


“lift a " d bankn « h “ b «" 

m unity during their brief sojourns at ™ 

home. The following winter the re< i enl situation when, in 

muts of this joyful reunion would the Antarctic netted only 

appear: the vicar In the parish nearest whale units compared 

to Sandefjord holds a Norwegian with twenty years earlier is 
national record in christenings - 33 n - ot du , e merely to the greed of Rus- 
sia and Japan - as manv ecolnokrc 


Heading for the heat 


. Hunt, £19.50. 


. AHgttlic whaling was an impor- 
tant factor in exploration and col* 
onization. Britain was cunning in en- 
couraging others to assume that she 


798pp. H 
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There is a particular pleasure in con- w assume mat she 

fronting a familiar period of hlstore “SEP c 2? i C ied ****** - an 
from an esoteric point of view The SfHuf H? 1 } JP* ^ sustained her hold 
great events of the. last hundred ^pendencies. Nor- 

yeare are only glimpsed, through the nrirtht ? \ aid S d *L er h X trans_ 
portholes of plunging whalers, as this PwE2* , ofr,c,a!s of . r he Colonial 
fine study takes us towards fee solS! SS* E various j deserted islands 
tion of problems like why Norway JSSJL h !7 ^ 0u d P rom P fI y leap 
dominated modern whalingTor three- Hjf « m J nc L P Wi- l c, JJ a,,y th ^ 
* quarters of a century and what to do iSL™' l ^f B nt| sh flag. Some of 
with a liver that weighs three-quar- "u W co,onles mQ y have proved 
lets of a ton. * q “ r embarrassment, sl nce they had 

Fim world W»r impinges !h‘ llab ' t ° f mel,in * durin « 

-, 10 coriler ibe market for bfsl0 7 «_popu!arei 

whale oil, a valuable ingredient of st )* rd y vikings like Thomas / 
mazarine and nitroglycerine. Neut- * ho i°° k ' t0 sea when he i 

Erom his Osin Hncfln«c »# , 


,JK. re< * nl situa tion when, in 
1977-78, the Antarctic netted only 

St!h ty ifXn V hale units “mparea 

with 15,000 twenty years earlier, is 
not due merely to the greed of Rus- 
sta and Japan - as many ecologists 
since the 1970s have believed. The 
whales have disappeared largely be- 

C f. USe in/l ch t i uolas - finally adopted 
were set too high. If the 
■Booted .11.000 units had been agreed 
In 1955, that yield might have been 
sustained to-day. But between 1938 
and 1948 whale oil soared from 
£14 per ton to £100 per ton. Com- 
pames that had consequently ex- 
panded were unwilling to cut produc- 

sive scientific data were lacking so, 
although biologists' warnings even- 
tually proved correct, they were hard 
° nt lbe time and were not 

ffisted. Furthermore, from 1959 to 
1962 the International Convention 
tor the regulation of whaling disinte- 


rhl Norway was brooded over by the . . , . 

melancholy figure of Sir Mansfeldt *b\y-eteht. He led record-brcaklim ^ aw w " ai " suKer their mosT 

SL < 7 ar ^ q ? nel ^ ind,e y’ London, s en- ^P edi,I £ ns “"■« his eighty-second dama 8 ,n 8 losses - on tho local vegetation for food-”;/ 

thi n auiho“re blE th? DuKB 


Whaling history is populated with iH U “,u *;“V aj “"“ ,, “* 
sturdy vikings like Thomas Amiie. i or , lbe refiulalion of whaling disinte- 
who took - to sea when he retired a f ld . 9 u °t“ were suspended. 

Erom his Oslo business at the ase of lllls P er j ad of unregulated catching 
«^r/i_Kr„ri.u„ S . BW whales suffer perhaps their most 


damaging losses. 

t In a rare lapse froin impartialit 


By D ervla Murphy 

JOHN HATT: 

The Tropical Traveller 

0^ 26577 « PaPerbaCk ' £2 25 - 


Modern travellers will rejoice to dis- 
eover that Francis Gallon has been 
satisfactorily reincarnated in the per- 
son of John Hatt. Inevitably there 
H d ®Pj; e ssmB differences between 
published 1855) 
^hS h faI% PW ? 1 T / aveUe r (Erst pub- 
i 98 2)i the former is subtitled 
,* and Contrivances Available in 

mitl C rf Unln i e u ’ th ® ,8tter has 10 
?o T Wlth , ' Bssemial 

Y aide l ° Travel m Hot Climates". 

As Mr Hatt laments: “The traveller's 
2, 1 being diminished b, S 

munjsrn, capitalism and the curse of 
mass-tourtsm"' Fcw tourists need 
advice on “Game Other means of 

mfm n or . “ Sav ages, Manage- 
me . n t of ■ But hikers tio still get lost 
J cautions anyone dependent 

on the local vegetation for food - if 
us red, don't eat it/ 3 

. LiIse his earlier incarnation, Hatt 


well informed”. He was there to 55° aisu cnun,c i«ra or uauias iiKe me — . 

dfrnrilillr/rS °^ r t ^ ngs * w hc(her 9^ a ”' Ru gi a ^ c °unt Heinrich breakdown. But Norway ‘a!so U clung hut an engagingly Idiosyncratic irtrii' 
J* company De-Na-Fa ^j“jling. He had a knack of estab, stubbornly to its share, in order as it vidual with the rare X nf bHno 

was betraytHg the ioeation of Us shlps hshi^ new^ ventures just where ma- turned out. to increaseX value of to convey Ws^ ^own®^ ^deddeXvw! 
under the 2rfL°rlr ^ / he Germans fc^f ndeth ' cen ‘ ur y conflicts were ships it sold, along with (heir allotted 1 withbut ever seeming firesomel? 
wnc W of confiscation. This to erunt.-He was ruined sue- 3. uotas * to Japan. Mostly, however do gmalic. He has some 

wm acmaV a i r «fi«w ! i inCe P£' N °- Fa f USS ?‘ JapRnese VVar * ■ f Nor ^ e S ian bias in this book is thin gs to say about the^orid-wide 

subsidiary of Britain's *he Bolshevik Revolutipn, the war ’pfonnattve, since it reveals ouantl- unpopularity of hinoie^ a 

Z a ? d be t te V°„ f ff . N r e «r mSal ~n w^chLSy^ shreSdt 

■ not w ith the 8 Qerman y in the t0 En S 1,sh readers, yet kindly. On culture shock, too he 

' Se^tid.WprldiWar. .This edition Is greatly shortened « .MceUent - .“Culture 

the . .. It is perlidns the fate nf fhx viHal : Verslori otihe oifdSl/.ahd llnfnrlii- - - JPfritljal equivalent of iet-lao S , ® 


escapist value. However enjoyable 
one’s journey, there will be occasions 
when a drastic mental change of 
scene is consoling. A few hours' im- 
mersion in the elegant tensions of 
Miss Woodhouse and Mr Knighlley 
can help a lot if one is lying on 
small, sharp stones (for lock of any. 
other level space), and covered in 
itchy fruit-fly bites - after supping off 
half a tin of sardines nnd then dis- 
covering that the mule has kicked $ 
hole in the water container. . . . 

Hatt invites comments, criticisms 
and ideas. Perhaps in future editions 
(there should be many) the value of 
smooth stones - 'Travellers do gel 
caught in emergencies without lava- 
tory-paper” - should not be over- 
looked. In fact there Is never any 
need revoltingly to litter the land- 
scape while travelling in stony terri- 
tory. Also, the old-fashionea bush- 
shirt, with four enormous, securely- 
buttoned pockets, deserves a men- 
tion; this garment can simultaneously 
solve at least six problems. Nor 
should space-blankets be too readily 
dismissed. Halt writes: "I have never 
found them to be of any help" - y®l 
somfc travellers wouldn't even ven- 
ture from Dublin to London wilhout 
one. 

On savage dogs there are of 

nmirffl hlM rnUnitL nf tkAMftht HBi! 


, , ,IItre Hse me value of “ nve y ™s own decided views 

infn* S .° d i n ong ^ lth lheir al!otted 'jMfout ever seeming tiresomely 
e° Nnr^> - flp T. ^P st, y* however, dogmatic. He has some forceful 

te«i^ eg1a ? bl “ in th,s book is thui S s to say about the world-wide 

.‘f w ’ siace 11 revea,s quantl- un popUIanty of hippies, a nhe- 

: E“ f g,STer^ C0mM " y material r^3,;T„ Ch c X a 2 al ^ k S t Sd ' y 
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^■^ iperipd -I)egins. ; . not . with the ' Jcn,1 “»T me 

sloif ° r ^ 0 Second, World War. . . ;jl ,• .This .edltionjs a greatly shortened is - “Culture shock is the 

'bu^lth-the . ^Itls perlidps tlje f a je of thc whales '^°relori P^the orf^al, and unfortui - ^ equivalent of jet-lag . . 
hicthbd AS S w” d F °y n ‘ ^enjse&e^i however, which most u a Jf y . ,he 225 pages of footnotes 8 ® t , ^jfore shock .when your 
? Oo. Named after, the Norwegian concerns pur generation. The authors . haVc fa Mn omitted so for scholars Jt hU? y 8 ^ Befo , Horizonte Brazil. 

authors cannot stand alone; The researeh Was &LW * still in 60S; 
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‘“'uuia atuilillgi wiiiut ■■ .« 

dog's owner is nowhere In sight, u 
herthe is, this technique - niougn 
common in the area - may be illogl- 
Cally misinterpreted as hostility . l0 
the owner. In such cases, an in- 
souciant ignoring of the creature msy 
be more prudent - just stroll on- 
exuding contempt for dogs who nave 
no self-control. (Although now 1 
come- to think of it, the -last time * 
ignored a savage 'dog the brute pur* 
sued me and tore the space-blanket 1 
whs wearing to protect me from a 
blizzard - tnus proving Hatl s poinj 
that “Space blankets are not i«i* 
tructible",) ... 

The . Tropical Traveller is wide- 
ranging, practical, wise, succinct ann 
a joy to read. It deserves to oe 
studied ‘ attentively, • not -only oy 
youngsters planning a first journey . 
out by the old hanas, too. Halt 
abjy wasn’t born when I first took 10 
the- road, vet he has taught me an 
aptount - not least a splendid lync 
suitable for the - entertainment 
n6n-English-speaking tribesmen) . 

The Kxual life' of a camel, }> ,?|3? ar 

At UiA height br maS Sason, It 
" -i . Bi " : to 'bu^^er'kfifS* a Sphinx- ; - 
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A guide to the necropolis 


By Oliver TapJin 

M. I, FINLEV (Editor): 

The Legacy of Greece 
A New Appraisal 
479pp. Clarendon Press: 
University Press. £8.95. 

I) 19 821915 6 


Oxford 


M. I. Finley's preface (excerpted on 
the dust-jacket and in catalogues and 
publicity leaflets) needs to be quoted 
at length to bring out all its ironies 
and half-truths: 

The Legacy of Greece, edited by 
Sir Richaru Livingstone, was pub- 
lished in 1921 ana is still deserved- 
ly popular. If a new appraisal is 
now being offered, that is not 
only, or even primarily, because 
(he information needs to be 
brought up to date, but because a 
different approach seems desir- 
able. Sir Richard and his ten dis- 
tinguished colleagues took legacy' 
in its root-sense, a bequest, and 
so, after an initial paean by Gil- 
bert Murray to the glory that was 
Greece, they portrayed ancient 
Greek culture, field by field, be- 
ginning with religion and phil- 
osophy and ending with art and 
architecture. This volume retains 
that element, on a much reduced 
scale, and (hen proceeds, in each 
chapter, to examine what later 
ages, down to our own, have made 
of the inheritance from the 
Greeks. Schematically, one could 
say that whereas the original Leg- 
acy was about Greek culture, this 
version is about its meaning in the 
history of European culture. 

Thus the revolutionaries oust the 
traditional establishment? Thus Sir 
Moses Finley would have us view the 
volume collected sixty years earlier 
by Mr Richard Livingstone (not 
.. knitted until 1931). “Still deserved- 
ly popular ? I had never, read it till 
£” H > , flnd cannot recall seeing it in 
bookshops or on bibliographies; the 
* [recked down in my College 
had n °t been taken out, I 
nLTS for a generation if 

nnl fii 15 sd N popular then it is 

X- 50, Most of the essays 
r a,ed dlsas, rously. and some 
S much § 00d - p erey Gard- 
n ^.J?. ro J es ? 0r ' °f Archaeology at 
fort) had strong views, on natu- 

womJ?? e flI f ho .L d: ,“ the overtrained 
Me fh J J Bl1her from ,he healthy 
Mj* 18 ove rlrained man. And 

‘r h fu°V er «F rtion be of ^e 
destra? l ^ e ,nte higence it tends to 
Son^li u Vfomanllness.” Living- 

Wells "S? sclf d ep lored the way that 
to feSf* and Galsworthy turned 
'5J5PE ~ a re parsons 

lureTn^L n ho Were ™»lEn*d by na- 

Mrmons" tC n plays or nove ^ bul ' 
enS u aad hc takes both Dick- 

nanowmil^ sever ely to task for 
Ul Si 4e r ess and temperamen-. 

“"«Si d Lr raenlike this 

1 cornp| acenc u VS pre- 
Sri M^rt-a'V 18 not , * a ir to dismiss 
paennm ih^ 8 ^ 8 op P nng essa y “ **a 
Pis a h?i n he ^ or y that was Greece": 
Sfef, thoughtful assess- 

byTmanthi 88 ^ 8 value of Greece 
m y a r 5S? JWf at the forefront of 
the Lt tJSS :l, her al movements of 

c ? nlm y ' 11 is » 

a hdent GreeiS m im P or,ance of 

. turv thah^* r ? foe twentieth cen- 
^lufne J? »h- n S hln ? ^ new 

Wtide and h hC »9 re j realI y were 

• “ some^oAh!! 8 and nar row.minded 

• rey make/ nm 4^ act ? n a 8 ainst M “r- 

tO^bthmino have "t tIe etabn 
iey hSf\ s if f % nc ® f °r Fln- 
"we ’ for ' example, of 

‘“liniSm sameness of the 
. book P^ 0 ^ fomple". Later Jn the 

m- fmSL? W c e yek; and' ears 


exceptions, but most of the essays 
stick safely to the ancient Greeks in 
their own time and have little to say 
about what they have contributed to 
the fifteen centuries since, the way 
that these men long dead have con- 
tinued to create through others. It is 
a huge and difficult and relatively 
shirked subject: this is where a New 
Appraisal is called for and might 
have been important. Instead the fast 
chapter, written by R. R. Bolgar and 
titled with bare-faced honesty “The 
Greek Legacy”, races through the 
very things that the rest of the book 
should have been about; and it does 
so extremely well for only forty-four 
pages. The same number of pages 
devoted to Politics and Political 
Theory, half by Finley himself, 
scarcely stray into our era at all. 
There is an allusion to Mill and one 
to Marx - “It is of historical interest 
only that Marx admired Aristotle 
(and Luther reviled him)” - nothing 
about the mixed constitution or 
Hegel or the Third Reich, let atone 
the ideals of free speech or equality 
before the law. Most of the 1921 
essays dwell on the Great War: few 
oF tne 1981 replacements make any 
reference which might set them in 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 


tury. I recall no allusion to the 
a'rernalive cultures of the 1960s and 
1 , . 1 . e . women's movement, the 
multiplication of small nation states; 
nor to giants such as Croce. Heideg- 
ger or Simone Weil, to say nothing 
of living shamans such as Northrop 
Frye, George Steiner or Jacques 
D, errida ( a m °tley crew who all sail 
The Greek Legacy). 

There are those honourable ex- 
ceptions. K. W. Oransden takes a 
long view of the heritage of Homer 
and the Epic, one of the most sensi- 
tive indicators of European cultural 
history, as has become still dearer in 
the light of no less than four substan- 
tial studies published since Gransden 
wrote his (by Kirsli Simonsuuri. 
Richard Jenkyns, Frank Ttimer and 
Howard Clarke). Bernard Williams’s 
charting of Philosophy is masterly, 
and lives up to its superb opening 
declaration, “the legacy of Greece to 
Western Philosophy is Western Phil- 
osophy." It is Interesting that the 
three best essays in the volume all 
hail from King's College, Cambridge: 
Bolgar, Wimams, and Geoffrey 
Lloyd on Science and Mathematics. 
Lloyd has less than fifty pages to 
cover topics given 150 in the 1921 


volume (by and large the parts which 
have survived best). He really has 
studied mathematics and astronomy 
and medicine from the eleventh to 
the nineteenth centuries as well as 
reading authors Like Euclid, Galen 
and Ptolemy. The fruits are nutri- 
tious. 

The difference most apparent to 
me between the old volume and the 
new escapes notice in the preface. 
Most of the 1921 contributions are 
essays, in the sense of being discur- 
sive, opinionaied, stylish and con- 
troversial effusions. Dean Inge takes 
the opportunity to sound off about 
what Plato can teach the Gospels 
and about the “unnatural and un- 
healthy mentality" of city workers; 
Arnold Toynbee sweeps across the 
whole of world histoiy dropping a 
(rail of blazing metaphors. In the 
new volume only T. G, Rosenmcyer 
on Drama shows any of this panache 
ns he leaps acrobatically from Borges 
to Perrault, Ionesco to Klefst, 
Dryden to Barthes. This show- 
manship arouses distrust: by and 
large the 1981 chapters are "profes- 
sional", that is pedestrian, sceptical, 
colourless, dragging their out-of-date 
bibliographies behind them. In 1921 


ancient Greece was a sounding-board 
which teachers and preachers used to 
echo and magnify their’ live pre- 
occupations (preoccupations which 
have not on the whole worn very 
well). In the 1980s we behave as 
though it were a mausoleum to 
which only certified experts are 
allowed access, a necropolis to be 
cautiously and correctly described 
without the distortion of any aesthe- 
tic or ethical tendency or enthusiasm. 
But the legacy of Greece is not only 
that body of facts which people have 
"got right", but what they have made 
of this past, what they have used 
significantly and creatively for them- 
selves. Better alive and prejudiced 
than gravely safe. 

The index rather typifies this drab 
New Appraisal (the old volume did 
not have bibliography or index). Its 
twelve dose-packed columns look 
professional, out turn out to be dras- 
tically Incomplete. You will find en- 
tries for Antiochus of Ascalon and 
Aniiochus of Syracuse, but not for 
Hardy, Marx, Nietzsche, Pound. 
Reinhardt (Max or Karl) or Vico, to 
name but seven. They are alluded to 
Little enough in the text wilhout 
adding index to injury. 


In the English of our time 


By David Bain 

EURIPIDES: 

The Phoenician Women 
Translated by Peter Burian and 
Brian Swann 

100pp. 0 19 502923 2 


sees the 
| aca between .the volumes, 


Helen 

Translated by James Michie and Colin 
Leach 

107pp. 0 19 502870 8 , 

The Children of Hcrakles 
Translated by Henry Taylor and 
Robert A. Brooks 
85pp. 0 19 502914 3 
Oxford University Press. £9.95 each. 

Reviewing translations is for the pro- 
fessional scholar the equivalent of 
putting in overtime. A considerable 
portion of his working life is already 
occupied in trying to assess other 
people's attempts to render the sense 
of passages from ancient authors into 
acceptable English. These other peo- 
ple are of course his students, who 
perform such exercises not for finan- 
cial gain (not directly at any rate) 
nor to entertain or inform (not- con: 
sciously at least), but simply to 
demonstrate their linguistic com- 
petence, to show that they understand 
what the Greek or Latin author is 
trying to say. Experience in marking 
these attempts enables the teacher .r- 
or at least that is what we like to 
think It does - to develop an instinct 
for assessing the pupil’s comprehen- 
sion of his original: “literal" transla- 
tion is not necessaply proof of com- 
prehension and quite often a "free" 
translation shows beyond doubt that 
the message of the original has been 
understood. .. 

■ It is netesSary, however, to be 
aware that there is a clear disinction 
between free translation and er- 
roneous translation (devotees of Ezra 
Pound perhaps would disagree); and 
in reviewing translations, although 
- fairness demands allowances - that 
would not be given to students' exer- 
, cises (especially if the . translation - la 
in verse and its aim is production on 
stage), I regard it as the reviewer’s, 
first duty to apply the examiner’s 
technique: to try to discover whether 
or not the translator comprehends 
(he text, to investigate the exteift .to 
which freedom is encroached upon 
by error and misunderstanding, 

This seems all the mord desirable 
a procedure when confronted by 
volumes Uke these, the three latest 
• additions to the series ' called . "The 
. Greek Trakedy In New Transla- 
tions V of, which fire general editor Is 
William Arrowsmith: Ip ■ the . first 
, place the claims made fdt. the series 
in Arrowsmith's -Kperal introduction 
, -IwflichV opens- eachi volume make it 


dear that a kind of authenticity is 
being sought: “it re-creates the entire 
extant body of Greek tragedy as 
though it had been originally written 
by ancient masters wholly at home in 
the English language of our time”. 
Secondly the groundplan of the 
series is that a poet should collabor- 
ate with a scholar as In the three 
volumes under review, although 
some previous plays have been trans- 
lated solo either by scholar-poets or, 
somewhat eccentrically, by poets tout 
court. 

Accordingly, I begin In pedagogic 
manner with an examination of sam- 


ple passages from each of the plays. 
Part of tokaste's famous speech in 
The Phoenician Women, wnere she 
tries to steer her son a Way from 
tyranny and persuade him that equal 
shares are best. Is translated thus: 
Wiser, child, to honor 
Equality, who binds kin lo kin, diy 
(o city, ally lo ally. Equality 
Is man's natural law, but the Less is 
always 

fighting against the More - so dawns the 

day 

of hate. And Equality established our 
numbers. 

Equality made measures and weights for 

man. 

The lightless eye of the night and the 
light of the sun 

move equal through the cycle of the 

year. 

Each one yields, neither -resents the 
other. 

So sun and night are slaves for mortal 

men. 

But you cannot accept an equal share 
in your own house, and consign his share 
to him? 

Where’s the justice in that? Why praise 
power, 

that Injustice which you call happiness? ' 

exaggerate its importance? Nol ¥t’s 
« . empty! 

:Or do you hope to pile up wealth-^ and 
•; its ^wealth ' 

of trouble? ' i './ • 

This catches the tone of the Greek 
very well and at the end With the 
wordplay “wealth”, “wealth of trou- 
ble" finds a most ingenious way of 
rendering something similar . but not 
verbally, identical. My only 'docking 
of marks woyld be for an omission 
after exaggerate, its impor- 

tance’!. Wby js there .no translation 
of "is it precious to be highly re- 
garded?”? This is what "No! It’s 

*..111 Y,kl. 19 — 


Hel. And who are you ? Our questions 
, are the same. 

Men. I never in my life saw such .a 
■ resemblance - 

Hel. 1011 godsl For recognition fa a god - 
Men. Are you a Greek or a naiive ot this 
^ country? 

Hel. A Greek. And you? I long lo know 
.... as well. 

Men. Lady, you look uncannily like 
... . Helen. 

Hel. And you Uke Menelaos. Whnl does 
it mean? 

Men. The truth. I am that most unhappy 
„ , „ . , . man. 

Hef. O -lojig-iosi husband, come .toiyour ■ 
' *’ wlfcY ormsl 

Men. What do you mean - wife? Don’t 
r. . — .. .. fin 8 er my clolhes. 

Hel. The wife lhai Tyndareus, my father, 
gave you. 

Again the . impression is favourable, 
accuracy achieved without violence 
being done to English idiom (invoca- . 
tion of gods presents perhaps an In- 
superable problem to the transalntor 
of Greek drama:' there is no way ' 
round this particular ‘ one) and at 
most -I would suggest only minor 
alterations (“Translations once made 
should be tinkered with indefinitely": 

K. J. Dover. Essays In Criticism, 
1980, p7, whose essay is a character- 
istically wise and balanced protreptic 
which, all potential translators of 
Greek tragedy would do well to pon- 
der): “since” for "for”. in line six, 
“let go of my clothes” for “don’t 
finger my clothes" (the Greek says 
“don't touch”) in • the penultimate 
line. "Finger" has the wrong con- 
notation, suggesting an activity car- 
ried out at leisure. 


without any obvious advantage, but 
my main worry is the (to me) 
alienating “. . .if anything goes witn 
us underground. Nothingness is 
best." One cannot positively assert 
that this is an impossible translation 
(the Greek says, "... if there is 
anything beneath the earth. But may 
there be nothing "), hut the abstrac- 
tion lends pomposity rather than 
pathos to the girl’s dignified final 
utterance nnd induces in the trans- 
lators a state of mind which leads 
them tn\n .note tp ^ascribe, her/ as £- 
kind of rationalist. "J think" trans-; 
forms an assertion about what most 
people think into a personal state- 
ment. 

Further sampling confirms my ini- 
tial impressions. T find things to 
query in The Phoenician Women and 
In Helen - 1 cannot, for example,- see 
why, at the end of tho former play, 
the colourless "I subdlted the power 
of the .Sphinx” is. transformed into ‘I. 

. . . battered td bits the power. .. 
and at Helen, 255, Helen’s “I'm 
yoked, half-ehoked with trouble!” 
adds an infelicity from Match of the 
Day to the text - but on the whole I 
feel while reading those translations 
that I recognize the plays and that I 
may well consult these versions from 
time to time when trying to make up 
my mind about a nuance in the 
Greek. With The Children of 
Hera kies, however, 1 have found my-, 
self in' an increasingly unfamiliar and 
alien world, far from classical Athens 
and far from Greek ways of thinking, 


to contradict or amend a previous - 
utterahee). : ■ • 

' From Heleri I have chosen part of 
a dialogue sc$he iq Which Menelaos 
and Helen meet and recognize each 
pthe/ (only Menelaos. thinks that it Is 
hls wife's double he; Is looking., at): “ 

Men. Stand; still. Slop . dfofagvaway..-- 
■ v . Don't- be 'afraid,. • ' 

Hel ;Vefy .well, TU stand heife,! now I'Ve : 
1 reached (he! tomb. 

Men. Lady, who ate ydb? Whose faCe am 
■ '-..-i.’/j •. T licking at? 


never named in the play and it Is far 
from certain that Euripides! audience 
would have assumed that 1 this was ■ 
the. girl’s, nanle), going to,a;sacrlfldal 
.death on behhif of her family , , takes 
■farewell iof her. brolhei 1 ^’, : ■p;'-.'. 

Honor ifoiaos, honor 
Your grandmother, AJkmene, Honpr 
* there men of Athens. 

And if someday the gods send you re- 
, • . lease 

from your wanderings and give you back 
...... your home 1 

In Argos, remember me, remember the 
.. - ' ■ . fuheral .hohors 

due the aster 'who saved you. 

-Let jny honors maich ..v ' 
rnV gin: I stood at ytikil" side when you 
■' .■ needed: nrei ‘ ■ 

I gave my. life for yob- • . ' 

, In the place of children '> 
.I-wvfll never have, these, are all my irea- 
. 1 - ■ - . 1 • sures, 

these are my reward,, 

If anything goes with us under- 
■- ■ • •' . ground/ - 

Nothingness is beatts lf even after death' u v 
wo* endure ; tha troubles Which burton' Us ' 

V ; : ..v ' here onjearlh.- .. 
(here s nq.eseqpe. : Foj human, :5qffeijtig. , 
the strongest mMIdae,., 1 think ! te death, , 

'Hei'e . t' r bdgin - to , feel’ 4 misgivings. 
Some of Ihls is arbittatfly freehand 
there are brie- or .two - Important - 
Words either entitled: Or paraphrased: ' 


Something seems to have gone 
wrong with this particular collabora- 
tion between poet and scholar. Signi- 
ficantly, while the stage directions 
and notes . supplied in the other twp 
volumes are consistently helpful anri 
accurate, displaying a close acquaint-' 
aiice with what- scholarship has re* 
veafed of Greek dramatic conven- 
tions and theatrical practice, strange 
and (lo be frank) crackpot Motions 
abound in this edition: the choral 
odes are quite without justification 
divided up between leader and chor- 
us or else transformed into conversa- 
tions between individual choreutal, 
nnd the chorus itself is supposed not 
to^ consist r of ; a group of old men- 
(giyen - tfie> normal; practice pf Greek' 
tragedy,. .the only reasonable.. infer- 
ence from line 120) but to., be a 
motley collection of aH.sbrtt of peo- 
ple, young and old. '. 

Reviewing for the Classical Riyiew 
ihe' firat batch of volume; ' in this ■ 
series.' Oliver Taplin made a predlc-: 
tiqn: “the epq product will probably. , 
..be 'the; rifost ■ lavish' and ' expensive 1 
Collection pf The .Greek TragCdy ; oti 
the; mattef . - andi qi^fte possibly .the' 


if:.' 




v;':: 




tainlyj:- On the ..evidence of the three. 1 ; 
trahslat ion's :. reviewed here, I Would 
be. .Inclined' to change “worst" to 
►most uneven*' ... 
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Being and being thought 


By Mary Tiles 


G. E. ftl ANSL’OMIIK: 

Canceled Philosophical Papers 
Volume Otic: From Parmenides io 
Wittgenstein 

Hlpp. £10. 0 6.11 12922 7 

Volume Two: Metaphysics and the 
Philosophy of Mind 
239pp. £15. 0 631 12932 4 

Volume Three: Ethics, Religion and 
Politics 


161pp. £12. 0 631 12942 I . 


161pp. . 

Oxford: 


Blackwell. 


Among contemporary philosophers 
O. E. M. Anscombe stands in n 
class on her own, resisting classifica- 
tion into this or that school of 
thought. She is perhaps mosr widely 
known through her association with 
Wittgenstein: as one of those re- 
sponsible for bringing to publication 
the fragmentary manuscripts which 
he left behind him, and os the person 
who lias devoted much time lo 
teaching others, not what Wittgen- 
stein said, but how to think for 
themselves in thinking about Witt- 
genstein’s writings. However, these 
volumes include only two papers ex- 
plicitly concerned with Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy, and while one may find 
wmgenstemian concerns underlying 
’ °W °. ,her Papers* >* would be 
J™ 0 'V '^appropriate to apply the 
label Wmgenstemian" to Professor 
Anscombe s own philosophy. 

What she does share with Wittgen- 

fi" “■ Way °, f d S ing P hi, °sophy 

which I can only describe as ex- 

EJ2"!!. 1 ’ iM y of Bn ex- 
perimental philosopher is of a person 

who can be taken by a problem' 
(such as ‘What distinguishes actions 
which are international from those 


- which arc not?” (Paper 8, Volume 
Two) which even (he philosophically 
unsophisticated can be led to see. 
; and who proceeds to explore it,' 
seeking understanding of the puz- 
zling conceptual phenomena as they 
are found, without appeal to an 
overarching philosophical theory 
couched in (he technical jargon of 
academic philosophers. If there is an 
overarching position here, it is the 
( cxprcsscd L by Wittgenstein) 
that there can be nn philosophical 
Tories-, that the tusk of philosophy 
is to how us how to think our way 
clearly around and out of (he con- 
ceptual problems which are thrown 
up by thought about other matters 
(such as whether it is always wrong 
to kill an innocent person). 

The general nhsence of philo- 
sophical jargon und its accompanying 
preconceptions docs no(, however, 
menn that these papers are easy 
reading. Anscombe's willingness to 
question what many have taken for 
granted (such as. that remembering 
is n kind of experience, and one 
which gives content to statements 
about the past (Paper 12, Volume 
rwo), and her ability to convince us 
that what had seemed obvious is far 
tram being so, can induce a feeling 
of intellectual disorientation. Unable 
jo see where the argument can now 
lead, one cannot anticipate the turns 
it takes. Frequently the structure of 
the pieces becomes apparent only in 
,n wl, ich the harmonic and 
rhythmic structures of a rich and 
complex piece of music gradually 
emerge after repeated listening 

JJJSf ai ?T P^P m ^ese volumes 
which, after a first reading, remain 
largely impenetrable to me. There 
are others from which I have learnt a 

readings^ ’ * >U * 00 y a ^ er several 
However, when the papers are col- 


lected together, a certain unity of 
fheme and purpose can be discerned 
in the corpus which is not apparent 
when its parts are taken in isolation. 
In this way many of the papers shed 
light upon each other. The themes 
concern intentional action, causality 
and the relation between thought 
and reality. ° 

The purpose, or at least part of 
the purpose, is to provide the 
groundwork for an. adequate moral 
philosophy. For Anscombe, as a 
deeply convinced Catholic, a pre- 
requisite of an adequate moral phil- 
osophy is that it not rule out as 
impossible the Hebrew-Christian 
etnic. In Modern Moral Philo- 
sophy she argues that every 
academic philosopher since Sidgwick 
has written in such a way as to 
exclude this ethic. This is because it 
's a feature of the Hebrew-Christian 
ethic that certain things are prohi- 
bited simply m virtue of their de- 
scnption as such-and-such identifi- 
able kinds of action, regardless of 
any tunher consequences (a posi- 
tion whose practical consequences 
are illustrated in Paper 9, Volume 
Three, which considers the Catholic 
position on birth-control). But 
Anscombe claims, all the best-known 
English academic philosophers are 
fitted to theories according to 
which e.g., u is not possible to hold 
that it cannot be right to kill the 
innocent as a means to any end 
whatsoever and that someone who 
thinks otherwise is in error". (This 
formulation is designed to cover 

M. Hare s prescriptivism as well 
as any form of consequentialism.) 

rhnn.H^ 5 that P 10 ™ 1 philosophy 
should dispense with the notion of 

A ^hl'Sfilon and concentrate, as 

l nS( ° t,e , an 1 Plflt0 ' on virtue 

and the specific virtues, such as jus- 
tice. But she recognizes that to be in 
a position to do so it must first 


investigate concepts, such as “ac- 
tion", “intention, “pleasure", and 
‘wanting” - “investigations to be 
undertaken whilst 1 banishing cihics 
totally from our minds’ ", It is just 
such investigation which we find pur- 
sued in the papers on the philosophy 
of mind in Volume Two. 

But equally, any consideration of 
human action must raise questions 
about causality and confront deter- 
minism. Here Anscombe’s probing 
calls into question many of the doc- 
trines about causality which, with the 
overwhelming success of Hume’s 
account, have come to seem so ob- 
vious as not even to amount to sub- 
stantive theses. (For example, “that 
being caused is - non -trivially - in- 
stancing some exceptionless gener- 
alization saying -that such an event 
always follows such antecedents.") 
Nevertheless, Hume is evidently a 
philosopher for whom Anscombe has 
great admiration. The papers on 
causa htv Ini wpii - 


-c — auiuusiy 

a source of insight into hfe 
position, while showing, with care 

uncha/ienged^’ * * Ci,nn0t S,and 

quealon of the relation be- 
tween thought and reality, or 

K l Jhf^ et - ter ’, betwee L n thought and 
its objects, is at once the most perva- 
sive and the most elusive of Ans- 
combe s themes. It is first taken up 

Inlnnf pap ^ r which °P enS ‘he first 

volume, a discussion of Parmenides’ 

thmeSn 0 !? ft? *1 15 ,he same thin 8 

which h L* ,h( ? U § ht and can be ^om 

which he concludes that “what is not 
and cannot be" cannot be thought), 
this Parmenidean utterance recurs 
in several different contexts. 
Anscombe s concern here is to steer 
?HpS- K e bet ^een “the falsehoods of 
idealism and the stupidities of 
empmeist realism". But this is a 
notoriously difficult course to steer 


hazards! d ° CS n °‘ und '™i™< * 

far® more* dimSuh to C 

survevs° ob ?“ re 

surveys the obscurities of 

scholastic esse Intelligible LJ? 

actua hty is the same |£ X 

act £ al occurrence of a thouSt 5/ 

such-and-such, with a nnT2?, .. 

unfavourable eye. l0,all > 

But why should one be so con 

SSiVZ t0 steer 

couree? There are many possible 
motivations but one, conKrd 
reason is as follow: AnsS 
argues that one should X 

h!« mes r ConcIusiori that proS 
have no force antecedent to human 
? nvem , on Sl but sees In this ££ 

£_.f e key . ?9 ,he refutaHon of 
Humean empiricism - the fact that 
the conventions governing our lin> 

f n U o S »« C pra S tIces are w . hat give mean- 
ing to words, not our ideas or mental 
images. She goes on to claim that 

*2? ■ u. y promises > but also rules 
and rights, are essences created and 
not merely captured or expressed by 
me grammar of our languages." Bui 
JJJPJJf tWs conclusion she resists 
the idea that the True and the Good 
.are similarly created by the grammar 
of pur languages. That is to say, she 
resists linguistic idealism. In the final 
(Mper in Volume One she daims (hat 
in his last work (On Certainty) Witt- 
genstein did indeed succeed in escape 
mg from linguistic idealism and thus 
! n . attaining realism without empir- 
icism. The route by. which this is said 
to be achieved is, I confess, not clear 
to me, although the importance of 
seeking to discern it. if it exists, will 
certainly draw me back to ponder 
the enigmas of this particular paper. 
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The matriarch’s mission 


By Ala n Bold 

EDWARD STEWART: 

For Richer, For Poorer 
Whip. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0 575 03115 5 

Edward Stewart’s new novel opens in 
]$&t with a Vice-Presidential inaug- 
uration in Pennsylvania Avenue, 
ihen audaciously presents its formid- 
able heroine Kitty Kellogg in an epic 
flashback that finally returns the 
ruder to the beginning of the story. 
Die confident, headlong style is just- 
ified, since the novel depends on the 
credibility of Kitty. She is a woman 
with a mission; though born to 
poverty in Pennsylvania she is deter- 


mined to wage a successful war 
against the oil-wealthy family who 
murdered the father of her cnild. 

In rapid succession Kitty meets the 
Communist union leader Tyrone 
Duncannon, conceives a child by hint 
si the first attempt, watches him die 
in the Bartonville massacre of strik- 
ers, then swears vengeance on the 
Stokes family whose economic power 
broke the strike. She sacrifices every- 
thing to this great cause and carries a 
curse around with her like a cross. 
This explains the Gothic appearance 
of the house she comes to nsunt as 
an employee of the Stokeses: "The 
Stokes mansion was a house of corri- 
dors and stairways and endless dark- 
nesses; of murmurs and whispers and 
silence. For all its electric light and 
bustle of servants, it did not strike 
Kitty as a happy house. It stood 
exiled on its hill, lonely and brooding 


behind its guarded fence." 

There is a sense of ddjd lu about 
that scenario which will be familiar 
to students of American Gothic. In 
order to introduce some variety into 
? e narrative . Stewart adds to the 
doom-laden atmosphere some melo- 
dramatic touches of symbolism and 
gossipy references to contemporary 
history. Kitty, after all, needs an 
environment to expand in. She 
seduces Johnny Stokes, the artistic 
son of the tyrannical oil man, and 
passes off Duncannon’s child as a 
genuine member of the Stokes fami- 
ly. However, there is blood on the 
infant; at the christening Kitty is 
insulted and assaulted. Old Stokes 
lakes drastic action with tragic con- 
sequences for the poor family he 
holds responsible. As a result or this 
development there is a violent con- 
frontation between old Stokes and 
his wife; the family, in fact, is de- 

f icted as disintegrating before the 
rish eyes of Kitty. 

Such a heroine has to keep other 
company than those she wishes to 
destroy, and great names begin to 
drop into the saga. At Kitty’s wed- 
ding reception William Randolph 
Hearst, Joseph P. Kennedy, Billy 
Sunday and Gloria Swanson appear. 
When the Stokeses move to New 
York there is an appropriately im- 
pressive cast of celebrated charac- 
ters. Edith Rockefeller, divorced 
daughter of John D., dances drunk- 
enly with Gene Tunney. Cole Porter 
sends Kitty a dozen roses. Inevitably, 
too, there are the stars of the period, 
Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald. When 
Kitty’s child cries there is Zelda, on 
cue, to “thrust a bottle of champagne 
at Kitty. This should keep the brat 
quiet. 


Although Kitty has another son - 
Bart, a genuine Stokes, born and 
bred - she concentrates on storming 
American capitalism vicariously 
through her first son, .Jay, since his 


Plotting for lucre 


By Ian Hislop 
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communist father was crushed by the 
family whose name he bears. When 
the Great Crash comes the Stokeses 


Before the fall 


jtyT. O. Treadwell 
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side and the capital, and signs of 
disaffection are apparent in the mid- 
dle classes and the Church. Ferrer 


of whether or not he is to be given 
them is the central issue of the 
novel. 

Julia Savage immediately comes 
under pressure. The guerrillas set off 
a bomb to greet her on her arrival in 
Malngua and things go on getting 
more difficplt. She establishes con-- 
tact with forces opposed to President 
Ferrer and finds herself failing in 
love with one of the guerrilla lead- 
ers, a fiery young Jesuit who has 
conveniently lost his religious convic- 
tions and is on the point of leaving 
the Church. After much agonizing, 
Julia decides that Ferrer's fall is both 
inevitable and desirable, and she re- 
commends that American weapons 
be withheld. 

It turns ; out, though, that 
Ambassador Savage is only nominal-' 
ly the representative of American 
policy in Malagua; the real power is 
held by Jim Morgan, the sinister 
CEA station chief who is unequivo- ■ 
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United States to deny Ferrer the 
; arms, he needs, but Morgan and the 
CIA/ supply them covertly., In spite 
of this the dictator is overthrown, yet 
, the success of the revolution doesn’t 
solve Maiagua’B problems. 

Diplomatic Immunity is a roman d 
clef about the revolution In Nicar- 
agua. Juan Ferrer is a version of 
President Anqstasio Somoza, . last of 
a family that governed that unhappy 
- country, enriching themselves In the 
.process, from 1937, and Ferrer's: 1 
overthrow clearly parallels that Of 
Somoza by the Sandfnista revolu- 
tionaries. Clumsy Ss Szulc's book is 
as a work of fiction, it is thoroughly 
convincing in its representation of. 
the forces governing American policy 
■ in Latin America. It is to. be hoped 

1 4 h n fr ka awanna’rnfap #Ua irla#il#iiMr 


that he ezasgerates the ideology arid 
Influence ofthe CIA., but Szufo isJa ; 
good and experienced journalist, arid 
ne ought to know., • 
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get ncher: “They bought America 
and they bought it cheap.” Money is 
not enough, though, so Kitty ac- 
quires an expensive social polish and 
the family finally make the New 
York Social Register. Kitty continues 
to fight for Jay, helping him stay at 
school despite charges of antisocial 
behaviour, extricating him from sex- 
ual complications when he lives it up 
as a rich undergraduate. The prob- 
lem is that Jay does not seem to 
want greatness thrust on him. He is 
elected to the Massachusetts state 
legislature but to his wife, Toni, he is 
“a washout. As a man, as a senator, 
as a husband." Kitty, however, is 
convinced that “Tyrone Duncannon's 
son would be the next President of 
the United States.” 

The whole thrust of the novel is 
provided by the larger-than-life fi- 
gure of Kitty. She Is hardly ever 
offstage; the men in her life merely 
act on her behalf. According to this 
fiction, and it is a persuasive one, 
America Is a matriarchy in which 
power is delegated to favourite sons. 
Stewart has written another exciting 
book, carefully contrived for maxi- 
mum impact in the blockbuster 
mode. There are hardly any mo- 
ments of light relief or relaxation; 
from the first to the last page the 
reader is bombarded with crises and 
catastrophes in a world that is made 
to measure by the memorable 
heroine. 


Crisis talks 


By Monty Haltrfecht 

ALLEN DRURYi — -- — 
The RU1 of Summer 

484pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 
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In Allen Drury’s latest novel, which 
is set in the immediate future, the 
new Russian President Yuri Serapin 
is ready to go ahead with plans for 
world conquest. He orders man- 
oeuvres on land, sea, in the air and 
in space, and -though their warlike 
purpose is suspected, it Is proven 
only when a detector reveals a build- 
up of missile-launching submarines 
off Cuba. After bringing cjown an 
American jet and provoking an ulti- 
matum, Serapin withdraws, unde- 
servedly earning himself the world’s 
approval, but leaving behind as much 
weaponry as-- his plan requires. 
Whether he succeeds ultimately will 
not be known until we have the 
promised sequel. 

This is an ambitious novel, cen- 
tered on great personages and great 
events; the crisis is “quite likely the 
worst the world has $een”. There are 
quotations at the head of each chap- 
ter urging the reality of the Russian 
threat - .for : example, Stalin: "As 
long as Capitalism and Socialism ex-, 
1st, we cahnot live in peace, -In the ■ 
end one or other will triumph.” And 
yet for all this,. The Hill of Summer 
Is a slight work, with a large stage, 
but a small action. The world event! 
take place! off the page and are per- 
functorily described; arid the plotting 
is at tiineli Clumsy, 

The noWl mainly cpnslsts of ex- 
changes 1 between the two Presidents, 1 
in UN 1 and.'Natb meetings, Drury, 
who has been a Washington political 
correspondent, knows these proce- 
dures well. The Soviet Union Is char- 
acterized! by inhuman efficiency, and. 
Russians, afe smug,' beady-eyed; 
grim-faced. Drury equates humanity 
with inefficiency, praising America 
fondty as a “Crazy, fumbling, 1 idealis- 
tic country", given to ”the often in- 
ept but basically good-hearted and 
well-meaning : ways 1 bf democracy”; ■ 
The new , American President, Del— 
bacher, is portly and paternal *7 to 
hifo; and hi? side .belong the laughter ' 
und- the happy fafnily relationships! 
The defcR^or,-:jwho; yet.Jpay prtive .ih 
dohblfe agent, offers' as 'his creden- ■! 


HERBERT LIEBERMAN: 

Nlghl Call From a Distant Time Zone 
313pp. Hulchin&on. £7.95. 

0 09 147140 Q 

blight Call from a Distant Time Zone 
poses as a financial thriller. But as 
we persevere with Ihe author's strug- 
gle to fashion a credible story from 
the plight oF the falling dollar, we 
begin to suspect that the conventions 
of the genre, while pursued with 
admirable stamina, are inadequate to 
sustain his interest. At this point the 
novel acquires a certain perverse fas- 
cination. What is it that compels 
Herbert Lieberman to write about 
the world of high finnnee? 

The lengthy descriptions of the 
mechanics of the currency markets 
lead one to suppose ihHt it may be a 
desire to display some intimate 
knowledge of the inner workings of 
that world. The dust-jacket proclaims 
that the novel is "disturbingly well- 
researched”. It is therefore some- 
what disconcerting to find, in a de- 
tailed account of the London gold 
fixing, that the names of only two of 
Ihe five market members are given 
correctly. The author's obsession 
with the jargon of the foreign ex- 
change market might well be excused 
if its complexities did not so bemuse 
him. We find it hard tp believe that 
the protagonists are making millions 
out of currency arbitrage when spot l 
forwards are confused with forward 
swaps. 

The development of the plot does 
little to restore the author's credibil- 


ity. By natural inclination he seems 
more suited to the vocation of libret- 
tist than thriller writer. For where 
but in some as yet unexplored realm 
of opera would one ever find an 
American foreign exchange dealer, 
stealing into a Japanese financier's 
castle in Liechtenstein, with a plan to 
abduct the financier (during a ban- 

? uet to celebrate his marriage to his 
rench mistress) and bring him to 
trial for fraud in the United States, 
whije his son by his former, Japanese 
wife (whom he has murdered) lurks 
in the grounds with a loaded pistol, 
disguised as a cook and hidden be- 
hind a potted camellia, plotting to 
redeem the family honour? 

A tale as preposterous as this 
must conceal some more subtle 
purpose. The quotations from military 
. history which preface each of the sixty- 
three chapters hint at some analogy be- 
tween high finance and war. In case 
the analogy eludes us, we are shown 
the foreign exchange dealer planning 
his campaign agamst the Japanese 
financier on a tattered square of 
parchment at the lop of which the 
word STRATEGICS appears in large 
handprinted block letters. But the 
author could have thought of some 
more delicate way of creating dram- 
atic tension than by means of a de- 
tailed description of the dealer 
reenacting Rommel’s desert cam- 
paign with toy soldiers, just before a • 
grenade is lobbed into his basement. 

Beyond all these war games, what 
is it, finally, that attracts Lieberman 
to the world of high finance? The 
scene in which the Japanese financier 
huddles by his father's treasure in 
the bowels of the castle makes us 
suspect some darker motive. Could it 
be the lure of filthy lucre? 
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UaJs an adored wife and children 
(effortlessly whisked to safety in ope 
sentence by the CIA) and a fetching' 
grin. These alone make him an hon- 
orary American. 

From his beginnings as a writer 
Drury has assumed an essential con- 
nection between personal likeable^ 
ness and political outlook: Hence. 
Serapin remains unredeemed - and 
therefore inhuman and unbelievable, • 
Delbacher is equally unbelievable. In 
contrast to .his ; immediate predeces-. 
sors he is ."direct, -decisive - and, ■ 
well, Presidential", but he is not per- 
mitted any range of human be- 
haviour either, and has to remain 
within the bounds of his "normal, 
easv-going amicability”, Drury, dog- 
ged and over-insistent, will clearly 
never thunder himself empty on this 

K " tiIbt theme - but his method is 
to rebound against himself, 
since, his opponents, condemning his 
Crudity, can all too easily feel justi- 
fied in dismissing his thesis without 
giving It any serious consideration, 
The- real opposition, against whom 
he raises his vojee arid metaphorical 
fist, comes not so much from the . 
Russians as from complacent West- 
ern liberalism and the, left-wing : 
establishment, "the starry-eyed', flap- - 


. minded, flim -flammable dupes . . . . 
•wfr 9 uaknpvWiig/y did fhe Soviet's,, 
work fn America.” ' ■ 

There is a submerged plaintive 
note in the novel, as well ns much 
overt protest against those ready to . 
criticize American attitudes while 
taking up pacifist, conciliatory atti- 
tudes. to .the aggressor. There is 
approval for Ibq unnamed woman 
Prime Minister.. of England, who . 
asserts .that “the responsible nations . 
of this world know full well that in q 
world without the friendship of the . 
United States they would be lost". A 

S ri vale meet ins between the Presl- 
ents gives Delbacher the chance for 
an outburst: “You are Evil. Evil - 
Evil - Evil. I cannot tell you the 
contempt .1 feel for you. If goes 
beyond capacity.” This release orhot 
air serves mainly as relief for the 
author's own feelings. The verbal • 
confrontations do not impinge great- 
ly on the action, us the Soviet leader, 

irt ' eriifa ref IibIha knUL. 
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in spite of being boldly confronted' 

E roceeds almost Imperturbably to get 
Is way. For all that. is at stake, there 
is no tension. There is a simple plea- 
sure in seeing a strong man standing 
up to a bully - but as in alt Boys 
Own stories, we. already know that 
the bully must always turn tail; ' 


Criminal proceedings . 
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FRANK PARRISH: . . . . < . ,. gery. The book reads rather as if ft ■ 

Snni-p in thn iWrir ■ has been written by a computer , 


FRANK PARRlSHi . - 

Snare in the Dark 

2l6p(); Constable. £6.95. ' 

0 09 46438Q6' , 

Dan Mallett, Frank Parrish's poadhef 
hero, has to dear himself from the 
suspicion of murder: a gamekeeper 
who finds Mallett setting snares for 
pheasants gets q crossbow/ : bolt 


.-ip 

■■fill 


through the neck. A neat blot, pleas- 
ing characters, and a fox's eye view' 
of the countryside. * • [ 

THOMAS HENEGEi 

A Cargo of Tfo i ' rw ; - 

201 pp, Deutsch.! £6,95. /'• ■' *’ 

0 23? 97449 0 , , 
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Norwegian Shipp wner Is.shqj; the f: 
crime fs Investigated and narrated by 
the firm’s Finansdirektcr, John Heh-* 
rijtsen, who finds the investigation, 
takes him to the Far East artdinro 


hooked into the financial pages, but 
• the detail is solid and the intrigue 
not unconvincing. 


’ JONATHAN' GASH: 

Firefly Gadroon 

208pp. Collins. £6,5Q. 

U 00 23lf96 4 i V..V .. ■, :. ■! 
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A glimpse of- an antique Japanese 
. firefly cage in an auction room: and 
» dealer Lovejoy Is off again, scouring 
his native 'East Angllq for a hidden 
treasure. I mpl fusibilities abound; but 
; the pace' Is- too hot to Inquire, and 
.the reader's critical' faculties .arc ' i|i 
addition . numbed by' the continual 
stream of information rqbout antiques 
' that ris belngi poured.: like hot lend, 
•.into One ‘Car; : But. it ‘is a ■ sensation : 
. on’e. can get ;tb enjoy, y ; 

" T 1 -I UlntinH 
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Backgrounds for being in 

By Richard Shone 


ISABELLE ANSCOMBE: 

Omega and after 

Bloomsbury and the Decorative Arts 
176pp, 124 illustrations. Thames and 
Hudson. £ 10.50. 

0 500 23337 3 

The term “Bloomsbury an" is a com- 
paratively recent one and em- 
bodies a recognition of certain qual- 
ities and standards, in life ns much as 
in work, which were shared by a 
small group of artists. Such quulities, 
though not exclusive to this group, 
me found in concenuaiion in us 
work and serve to distinguish it from 
even its close contemporaries in the 
Post-Impressionist movement in Eng- 
land. Tne three conspicuous names 
are Roger Fry, Vanessa Bell and 
Duncan Grant; there are no other 
contenders, even though at the lime 
of their early association, during the 
explosion of modern French art into 
Englund and the start of the Omega 
Workshops, there were others whose 
work, if generally more conservative 
in its modernism, shows certain 
Bloomsbury characteristics. Their 
subsequent development, however, 
only underlines their fundamental 
difference from the Bloomsbury 
' artists. The future Vorticist Frederick 
Etchells collaborated with Fry and 
Grant and for two or three years was 
a close associate; other names in- 
clude Henry Lnmb, Nina Hamnett, 
Edward Wolfe, Carrington and the 
French painter Henri Douce r, killed 
in the First World War. Later associ- 
ates included Frederick Porter, Ber- 
nard Adeney, Keith Baynes, Douglas 
Davidson, the designer Allan Walton 
and the sculptors Dobson nnd Tom- 
lin. Nearly all of these artists are 
included in the present book by vir- 
tue of their contribution to the 
decorative arts during the period 
as pioneered oy the Omega 
Workshops nnd by Grant and Van- 
essa Bell after the Omega’s demise ip 
1919. This is the first study to be 


best painter of the group. This is an 
opinion increasing in currency 
(although in the early 1930s, Segon- 
zac rated her the best painter in 
England). As a designer, however, 
this estimate of her seems question- 
able. Grant is infinitely more various 
and fertile in his designs. He 
attempts more nnd if, as is obvious 
from some of the illustrations, this 
has resulted in more failures, his 
success rate lias been impressive. He 
has the gift for choosing surprising 
images which fit neatly into specific, 
often unusual spaces. If at limes he 
can be too fussy and overripe, 
Vanessa Bell, especially in her later 
work, lean* towards the pretty ami 
<iclic.'ilc - qualities she roundly con- 
demned in 1912 as the bugbear of 
English interiors. 

The biographical passages arc long 
enough to admit psychological 
speculation, yet too brief to give a 
complete picture. The paragraphs on 
Bloomsbury's pacifism, for example, 
ure slightly misleading, while the per- 
sonal relationship between Grant and 
Vanessa Bell was more complicated 
and neurotic than is suggested. On 
the other hand, an advantage of 
Isabelle A nsco mbe’s biographical 
narrative is that it conveys (he 
domestic background against which 
the designs were produced, and the 
probable fact that, without Vanessa 
Bell. Grant would have achieved 
much less in a vein in which, as 
commentators from Fry onwards 
have consistently claimed, he worked 
most happily. L, for one, hope that 


of curators and owners. Further- ground, often muled in colour, 
more, the restoration of Charles- against which working and living 
ton, currently proceeding, will un- continued, 
doubtedly increase interest in the Hard work came easily to the two 
1930s); the painted panels and protagonists of this book. They 
screens were a generalized back- undertook innumerable commissions, 


some of the rigorously constructed 
landscapes and still-lifes produced 
concurrently with the decorative 


landscapes and 


idbvoted exclusively to this aspect of 
Bloomsbury's contribution Ip English 
art.' As such it is to be welcomed for 


Its dear style, detail arid generous 
selection of illustrations which juxta- 
poses documentary photographs with 
those taken recently by ' Howard 
. Grey at Charleston, Monks House 
• .and other surviving shrines; 

'j 

This said, there is one important 
reservation to be made and -that con- 
*• cerns the book's conception, Isabelle 
Anscombe has mixed - biographical; 
detnll with her consideration of the 
works themselves, with ' the result 
that the book is thrown out of bal- 
ance by the repetition of familiar 
biographical facts at the expense of 
Concrete facts on 1 the commissions, 
designs and achievements of ■ the 
artists. As a result, Vanessa Beil 
emerges as the most considered and 
considerable figure; i certainly the au- 
thor appears to believe she was the 


work and often regarded as meretri- 
cious. will be given their due - a ' 
reversal of opinion perhaps already 
in train. 

Isabelle Anscombe begins with a 
discussion of Roger Fry’s reasons for 
establishing the Omega and his 
stimulating effect pn its artist-em- 
ployees. She adds some useful details 
' on the Martlne workshop in Paris ' 

• and is well - qualified to place the 
Omega within a European context of 
design arid the decorative arts. But 

• she seenis to waver in her estimnte 
of the Omega. Although its textiles 
nnd pottery were praised at the time, 
l doubt whether they were much 
known after the First World War - 
even if Paul Nash's designs owe 
more to the Omega's example than is 
perhaps generally recognized. At one 
point, the author defends the Work- 

; .shops agninst the hoary argument 
that their products were badly made; 
laleT she talks of their “poor work- 
manship”. This latter impression has 

g ained some currency Jn recent years 
y the relative inaccessibility of and 
■lack of attention given to the Omega 
, collection . nt the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Isabelle Anscoimbe's co- 
' pious illustrations and references 
may help to arouse a feeling for 
conservation in the indifferent hearts 



From the book reviewed here, a dinner service commissioned from Duncan 
Grant and Vanessa Beil by Kenneth Clark in 1932. Painted on ordinary glazed 
white Wedgwood plates which were subsequently fired are portrait heads of 
famous women including an array of queens - "Elizabeth I, Victoria, Marie 
Antoinette and the Queen of Sheba; among the images discernible are portraits 
of "Miss 1933", Greta Garbo, "Mine la Princesse de Metlernfch " and 
self-portraits of the artists. 


Omega and in Grant and Bell’s- later their largest schemes being the dec- 
decorations... oration of Berwick Church and 

Many of these, however, have Grant's three panels for the liner 
gone. Houses were bombed, rooms Queen Mary. But they rarely refused 
ruthlessly white-washed or hastily a friend’s plea for a bookplate, a 
dismantled by later generations, painted pot, or design for a chair- 
furniture and painted panels put into cover. Hence the amusement roused 
attic or outhouse as fashions by Kenneth Clark’s patronizing lines 
changed. The painted panels for the in his autobiography: “In an attempt 
dining-room of Penns-in-the-Rocks, to revive his (Grant’s] interest in 
perhaps the artists' finest collabora- decorative art we asked him and 
lion, admired by Yeats, were rescued Vanessa to paint us a dinner ser- 
by Southampton Art Gallery. Even vice." Never had the artists been so 
so, their lack of context considerably fully or interestingly employed as 
diminishes their impact. They were when they squeezed in this further 
intended not only for a particular commission. Grant maintained that 
setting (even down to especially con- his decorative work was easy to do - 
structed lights and reflecting mirrors) it was A different part of himself at 
but to be seen behind and alongside work than when he was before an 
people talking and eating and mov- easel. Casualness, spontaneity, a 
,lng about. This is the key to the calligraphic abandon ensured .a fluent 
Bloomsbury style. You were not In* line ana quickly achieved results. Of 
vited to gasp in surprise (as you are course, it could go wrong. There was 
with Rex - Whistler or some of the sometimes excessive patterning ana 
surrealist-derived murals of the fluency could become ragged; col- 


Easterners’ seats 


ours on pottery did not ataa\, 
emerge from the firing as they vt n 
intended; surfaces might not take. 

But among these artists' most sue. 
cessful surviving pieces 1 would 
single out the generous, plain pottery 
made by Fry for the Omega, Oram's 
marquetry “Elephant Tray" and the 
1912 embroidered fire-screen (su- 
perbly reproduced here in colour), 
Vanessa Bell's fabric designs for the 
Omega and Allan Walton, her blue 
and white dinner service for Clarice 
Cliff, and Grant’s fireplace In hit 
studio at Charleston. In later yean 
both artists decorated pottery made 
by Quentin Bell, designed boot 
jackets and undertook modest private 
commissions. One of Grant's last was 
a standing screen for the American 
poet David Shapiro. Isabelle 
Anscombe suggests all this activity 
with economy and an eye (or detail. 
Happily she is not uncritical, but the 
impression she conveys of the isola- 
tion of these artists' decorative work 
may derive from inadequate analpfc 
of its relation to their easel painting 
What imagery is common to both, 
what ambitions were reserved for 
one or the other, where does one 
stop and the other begin? The diffi- 
culty in answering the last question is 

g ernaps a measure of Grant and 
ell’s success. 

The jacket of this book says of 
Bloomsbury that in recent years “one 
major aspect of its activity has ken 
overlooked; their designs for the dec- 
orative arts". At the risk of appear- 
ing peevish, l might add that nearly 
every commission and decorative 
project mentioned in this book wa 
touched on in my own Bloomsbury 
Portraits of 1976 and in the catalogue 
of an exhibition I undertook with 
Judith Collins on Grant's work as a 
designer in 1980. It has been Isabelle 
Anscombe’s enviable task to amplify 
and, 1 am glad to say, somehow 
correct the matter of those two pub- 
lications. On the subject of correc- 
tions might I note that Fry's Bdhv 
wns published in 1899, that Kate 
Kechmere wns a more imports™ 
figure than the author suggests, tint 
Grant in fact submitted himself wj 
war artist, only to be refused (om 
accepted in the Second World war), 
that for "Richardsons" read "w®; 
nionds" (p 103), that the Mu* 
Room vase is almost certainty dj> 
Vanessa Bell, that only painted tn» 
were produced for King's Co*p 
Garden Hostel and that only Of* 0 
worked in Lincoln Cathedral. 

A discussion of the sizeable chan- 
try chapel completely painted D) 
Gram might have formed an intetw 
ing conclusion, as It shows the J*v.. 
and worst of his decorative 
(and includes, among the snww 
women of medieval Lincoln, jW 

nizable portraits of Vanessa Bell, n. 
daughter arid ddughier-In-laW)- 
perhaps when Isabelle 
■ and her indefatigable photugwp 
visited it, as usual it was dosea. 


By John Buxton 


JOHN KENWORTHY-BROWNE, 

- Purke’s an d Savfita Guide (o Country 
; Houses / >. \ ■ •• 

Volume. 3: East Anglia . 

28ppp. Burke's Peeragia , ' 425. - • 

d KOu oop o : /••/•; 

-"7 , . T7 " l 1 "... 1 " "V !?. 

The- “East Anglia” ■ of thjp third' 
; volume, in Burke's and Savills in- 
valuable dictionary of English coun- 
_■ try houses includes Cambridgeshire 
• os. .well, .as Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Essex j and (hfe new cdurity / bound- 
aries : are qultel properly .ignored. 
(Has nny . recent piece' or legislation 
been, less well-considercd, or put 
more needless obstacles' In the way 
of historical research tjian . the .ludic- 
rous reshuffling oficoumies in 1 1974? 

: No one except a bureaucrat will ever 
think of Badminton House as any- 
where but In Gloucestershire - that 


“four-letter county” of Avon invites family estates remaining - there were 
. no loyalty. Here Cambridgeshire has nearly twice as many in 1900 - one 
not been allowed to annex Burghley in six is stiil held by the family which 
House.) The counties and the houses held it 300 years ago; in Essex there 
within them , are listed alphabetically are only two such. 

■ by ;the name of- the house/ not of Its ' i 


brigtt, lawyers, politicians and, above 
all, farmers. Literary associations are, 
few, though P. G. Wodehouse’s 


family was of Kimberley Hall, and 
Dickens took Rolls Park (now de- 
molished) as the model for The War- 


. half the bobk is btogtip by this\ be lived . in hnd used, not . to be 
■iwpmy; -des^beci vby Michael Sajler- converted into, immaculately ; ipre- 
ol Spartiam-HOlise. r , ; 'served nurseupis, wfth' drugget oyer •' 

:! " ' '! ' 1 ' ; 1 the carpet* arid cords across- the 

Xn hl$ exc$llejit imrodiioflon to .the chain;: It. 1$; much more pleasing io 
- Norfplk gazetteer Mr Say?r observes enter a house where a flower-basket 
.that (he; county |ls 'a large and fertile and a pair of Secateurs, a cap or two 
agricultural county- . . , lataely un- on a settle;- and? w couple of fishing 
■ affected -by, indusiriotizatlonVlt has rods leaning against; the walPgteet . 
; : there fore retai ried more of its charac- one; Frir it , cqticenls Us to Kbow who 
.ter, and’ htamr mpxe of .its houses, 1ives pr )iVed hfe're, whht sort 'df a 
ivthAri Essex; 1 which has been : so. hcavV Ifjgiriily they were : a prime. minister at 
v Uy infected lfy l the -proximity ofLfftV* Houghton, a Dutch i merchant at 
dorii The; distaiui* Of 4 Norfolk, fromv Hevdningham, .Towhshenris of . the 


Sparowe{ was at Carrow Abbey, but 
as; a, -novice, and so she gets no 
mention.' And surprisingly in a series 
which . rtqords and often • illustrates 
houses that hoye gone, there h no 
' to Little Saxhani, Sir John 

Crofts, house, which Thomas Carew 
, celebrated in a well-known poem 1 . ■ 
An' Additional advantage of the 
concern with Uie inhabitants of these 
houses- is that it allows humour to- 
come -in. Among' the owners of ■ 
ElsCnbam Hail . w^s .:'”the ample'. 1 
chocolateaguiziing racehorse ; owner 
Horn Dorothy riaget"; Lady;' War- 
: Vvtok of Easton Lodge was '‘corir ' 
verted to. socialism 1?95, as a result of 


of ,-the 


whom no mention is made wj 
M. J; RendalJ who, when he retig. 
from Winchester, restored J™ Jj 
Priory with excellent Judgment, 
welcomed undergraduates -then?. . 
“digs". ' 

■ But omissions are !?, 

survey is. very thorough ar > d 
As in previous volumes, a re ." 1 nrQ .\ 
able collection of photographs is P ... 
vided, . though ■. prfesunutbly nm • 
could be found of Little 
Hall which is “one of the mosMm . 

portant 13th century domestic buiw_ 
trigs in the country*^, ^perhaps pe 
Sion to photograph it wasjwf ( 
the series, whiph, it *» |! 

run to 4en volumes, should h«P g 
pireVent '.the destruction^ , u 1 ° 
Ignorance,' of those smaUw^ 8 " 
houses and their (ike which, n ‘ ^ ■ 
than the A parish churches, * 

the Chief ^eheji lri the EngjBj^J j 
-age, and -were the chjef sourrt - 
pattohaae-of .th? arts. As OW . 
noted, %e splendouronheFrc^. 


■'■mSHEKl ^Wham was “an egdtis- 
. heal • philanthropist .given fo relMoh 
• apd llteratyce^ One $uch -owrier .of 

-;'v- 


;npbles is; confined W Jheir town r« c . 




medieval studies 


Servants of the sharVa 


By C. J. Wickham 

ANN K. S. LAMBTOfj: 

SUIe and Government In Medieval 
Islam 

Ao Introduction to the Study of 
Islamic Political Theory: The Jurists 
382pp. Oxford University Press. 
£19.50 

0 19 713600 1 

Muslim political theory is one of the 
three great strands of political phil- 
osophy, along with those of the 
Greeks and tne Western Christians. 
We know less about it, largely be- 
cause it has had little or no impact 
on modern Western (ie post-Hobbes- 
lan) political thought. We ought to 
know more, especially today, since a 
modem slate based on Islamic princi- 
ples owes more to medieval Islamic 
tradition than a state based on 
Christian principles ever does to the 
Gospels. Intelligent commentators, 
attempting to make sense of difficult 
and inconsistent material in a logical, 
ethical, and even (occasionally) poli- 
tically sensitive way & are always in- 
teresting, and the Islamic tradition 
hits produced plenty of these; tn the 
person of Ibn Khaldun, indeed, it 
produced perhaps the greatest of all 
indent or medieval political theor- 
ists. 

Each of the thfce traditions is 
founded on completely different axi- 
oms, and it is for this reason, rather 
than because of the different political 
histories of their various homelands, 
that they have remained so wholly 
distinct, no matter how often they 
may have borrowed from each other 
- tne fact that Fakhr al-Dln, together 
with Aquinas a few decades later, 
both assume that man is a political 
and social animal, does not make 
either of them Aristotelian except in 
certain habits of argument. The axi- 
orrnol the Muslim tradition were, by 
and large, based Qn remembered 
(ami falsified) historical experience; 
lor Islam had the good - or bad - 
luck to have its tenets expressed in a 
political system within the lifetime of 
its divinely inspired founder, and all 


subsequent political theory has been 
justified through the many readings 
of the events of the first forty years 
of the Hijra, ad 622-61, the years of 
"Right Rule" before the collapse into 
historical time with the supposedly 
wicked Umayyad dynasty. The fact 
that Mohammed's divine mission was 
inextricably bound up with state- 
building left the Muslims not only 
unhelpfully obsessed with history, 
but also with political legitimacy - 
there is much more Muslim political 
philosophy than in either the Greek 
or the Christian tradition. 

The keys to this legitimacy in 
mainstream (Sunni) thought, as Ann 
Lambton stresses, are divine law, the 
shart'a, based on the Qur’an; the 
historical traditions of the early years 
( suruta ); the consensus of the Islamic 
community; and (last and least) hu- 
man reason. These make up a com- 
plex system that became more or less 
frozen in the early ninth century, 
after which time no lawmaking or 
politics that diverged from sharl'a 
principles, no matter how necessary, 
was ever legally justifiable - a posi- 
tion that ought to have given rise to 
instructive political criticism, but in 
fact did not, for the rejection was 
too uncompromising. 

The purpose of the state was 
always, in principle, to serve the 
sharfa and act as its means - 
Muslims had no independent 
organization to further divine ends, 
unlike the Christians, who had the 
Church. The state was made neces- 
sary by men's natural aggression; 
they needed authority to curb them. 
Islamic political theory concentrated 
very largely on the nature of this 
authority and the boundaries inside 
which it was lawfully active - which 
meant, for them, the obligations and 
qualities of the iust autocrat, rather 
than the limits of his sovereignty and 
his relationship with the ruled. It was 
still less concerned with the question 
of whether autocracy was actually 
necessary - for most Muslims, auto- 
cracy was God-given. It was (he cer- 
tainty of this, coupled with the actual 
political travails of the Islamic com- 
munity when its leaders (caliphs or, 
in religious terms, imams) became 
successively unjust, impotent, chal- 


lenged by successful usurpers in out- 
lying areas, and, finally, destroyed 


by the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century, which gave the arguments of 
the theorists their bite: how was 


order to continue to be legitimate 
when legal authority, its foundation, 
was so Tacking? Even unjust rulers 
had to be brought into (he system, to 
allow the whole of the social order to 
function. Their actions could not be 
legitimate, but their authority had to 
be. AI-GhazSII, the best of the tradi- 
tional juristic theorists, and a man 
deeply suspicious of all contemporary 
rulers, expressed it best around the 
year 1100: 

There are those who hold that the 
imam ate is dead, lacking as it does 
the required qualifications. But no 
substitute can be found for it. 
What then? Are wc to give up 
obeying the law? Shall we dismiss 
the qadls, declare all authority to 
be valueless, leaving the popula- 
tion to live in sinfulness? Or shall 
we continue as we are? We know 
it is not lawful to feed on a dead 
animal: still, it would be worse to 
die of hunger. 

The ironies of Muslim political 
thought lie in the increasingly 
desperate attempts made by its 
theorists somehow to sanction the 
increasingly un-Islamic political 
systems they lived under, so as to 
preserve the fundamental moral 
structures of life. It is no criticism of 
these theorists to point out that in 
doing so they became ever more 
removed from the real political prob- 
lems which surrounded them. 
(Christians, who only needed to 
legitimize the Church, found the im- 
proprieties of states much less of a 
difficulty.) 

Professor Lambton follows this 
theme through in profuse detail; it is 
the most explicit tneme in her book, 
as it is in the texts she analyses. 5/a/e 
and Government is set out as an 
.Introduction to , Islamic. ■ political 
theory, or' rather to one element In 
this, the writings of the jurists. 
Philosophers and administrators are 
mentioned only in passing. This is 
unavoidable given the amount of ma- 
terial she has to cover, but it Is also 


a pity. The fact that two of the most 
interesting writers, al-FfirSbl and Ibn 
Khaldun, come largely from a philo- 
sophical tradition, makes one wish 
for a lot more of that tradition here 
- perhaps it will come in a later 
volume. 330-odd pages is a short 
space in which to cover even one 
element of Islamic political writing, 
and much of what Professor Lamb- 
ton writes is inevitably sketchy, or 
based on secondary material, especi- 
ally her chapters on the early years. 

But some things have been left out 
that should not have been. One, 
necessary only in that the book is 


introductory (it includes short 
accounts of the rise and fall of dynas- 
ties), is a fuller treatment of the 

an. — .... e 


juristic schools. There were four ma- 
jor schools, established by the year 
900 or so, into which nearly all the 
Sunni theorists fit, but we never 
properly discover how. As a result, 
each individual jurist seems to 
appear on his own, influenced by his 
predecessors almost by chance; the 
impression thus created is an excep- 
tionally misleading one, in a body of 
thought so tied to precise lines of 
tradition as that of Islam. 

More serious is what comes close 
to being an abstention from com- 
mentary. Professor Lambton’s ex- 
position of her twenty-odd writers 
remains more or less that: exposi- 
tion. When she shows how al-FarRbi 
and Fakhr al-Dln fit Greek thought 
into the standard Muslim discussion 
of legitimacy, she contents herself 
with pointing out the elements they 
have borrowed; she hardly tries to 
explain in what ways these pro- 
cedures alter either the Greek or the 
Muslim tradition. The Muslim tradi- 
tion did indeed happily absorb Greek 
ideas that appear at fust sight inimi- 
cal to it; but it would help us to be 
shown by what means these were 
fitted so comfortably into so different 
a moral world. No Western writer, 
after all. .could properly avoid doing 
•that wJttt. Aqn/aas. Few of thb indJ- 
vidual chapters hhve conclusions; nor 
has the book as a whole. 

What Professor Lambton does give 
us is a full account of a considerable 
array of theorists, who are in them- 
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selves very instructive. The crises of 
actual history had salutary effects on 
such writers, particularly in the 
eighth and ninth centuries (with Ibn 
al-Muqaffa’) and the eleventh (the 
age of the two major traditional jur- 
ists, al-MSwardl and al-Ghazdli, and 
of the most realistic of the ShVites, 
aFI-TOsT), and we can see here how 
this happened. She gives us a de- 
tailed survey of the Shi'ite position, 
too, though this was less politically 
preoccupied than that of the Sunnis, * 
as there has been no lawful ruler in 
history for the Shl'a since ad 661; 
the Sm’ites were more concerned to 
legitimate responsible service to illeg- 
al authority than to legitimate the 
authority Itself, and what they wrote 4 " 
about authority had more to do with 
eschatology than It did with politics. 

Consideration of all these theorists 
puts in perspective the achievement 
of Ibn KbaldQn, who stood b little 
apart from the tradition, being as 
much a philosopher as a jurist, and 
who was (unlike most of them) poli- 
tically very active in fourteenth-cen- 
tury North Africa. None the less he 
can only be understood in the con- 
text of the great jurists like al-Gha- 
z&U and Fakhr al-Dln. Ibn Khaldun 
took all this, with a small dose of 
Aristotle, and turned it into some- 
thing entirely new: the science of 
historical change. History proceeded 
by means of laws of development'* 
based on latent social processes and 
even economic requirements, which 
he set out with a complexity une- 
qualled before Marx, in a cyclical 
pattern of rise and decline, matched 
by a circular contraposition of centre 
(city) and periphery (desert) that still 
exercises its spell on modern political 
theorists, notably Ernest Gellner. 
Even the early caliphs and the 
Umayyads fit into this scheme, and 
Ibn Khaldun's science thus goes so t 
far as to revalue - by making inevit- 
able - Mu’-fiwiya's revolt in 661 
against ’All. Non sharVa law, too, is 
partially authorized U it is ba$qd qn ' 
reason. But •, it acuindt, lit. The ' and,;'' . 
succeed as well as the sharfai In- 
deed, even economics works better 
by Islamic law. God moves the world 
through the sharfa as much for Ibn 
KhaldGn as for any of his predeces- 
sors, and in this book we see how. 
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Ideals of holiness 


% Alex ander Kazhdan 

®«GE HACKEL (Editor)! • 

Th« Byzantine Saint 

F S7 m !J 1 P o f St Alban and St 
wtfei 2 Lad broke Grove, London 

Ltefv 0 po,t frec - 

S v ®0 r “ c jf t y creates its own Ideal or 
23“ behaviour, and the ideal Of 
H ioval . particularly of Byzan- 
fi"® »S'f;y was embodied in the 
iff °t the . Saint. The University of 
c v S ham \ n frmrtcenth spring 
ympqdum of Byzantine Studies was 
“voted to the concept of sanctity, 
ma K contribution was to 

twin.w* 8 0 ant ! d ev °l°P two - inter- 
wnecl approaches to the subject: the 
of , the ^antine holy 
nf H an ^ ev °lution through time 
'Tk COnce P t 01 ^holiness. ' 

-towards a social 
n?L A S n « rrored b X the fflct that 
berin flve of contributors 
Browr* nt ^,‘ ? reference to Peter 
especially to “The 
ffuJ. l I 5i nc f ,on of the Holy Man 
Polished in 1971,. 
flatl? E - 'Patlagean; 

whntnm^- i classique”. But 

TtaJ 3 , Sporty is the social approach? 
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latively humble people, whereas 
Patlagean emphasizes the connec- 
tions of saints with the upper layer of 
society, The contradiction is not so 
striking as it seems at first sight: 
Browning has based his observations 
primarily on early lives (Symeon the 
Younger, Theodore ■ of Sykeon), 
while Patlagean uses lives from the 
ninth to the eleventh centuries and 
stresses their difference from earlier 
hagiographies. “The popular saint,” 
says Browning, “appears as the 
direct antithesis of the Ideal citizen 
of classical antiquity.” In P. Magdali- 
no’s paper we find, similarly, that, 
the holy man, acting “In his para- 
doxical, antl-sodal way . . . provided 
a release from the tensions of too 
much civilization”. In other words, 
the holy mad of late antiquity was 
conceived , as the negation of an, 
ancient ideal so that- the figure of the 
holy fopl became. signally popular, 

By the: eleventh cehtury, however,; 
as L. Ryd6n demonstrates, the atti-' 
tude toward those who "feign that 
they are fools” had changed: they 
were regarded as dangerous hypo- 
crites. In this connexion we may re- 
call the Life Of St Philafetus, the 
“folly” of whose behavipur was signl- ' 
ficanlly softened and limited to ; his •; 
seif-damaging /"anti-thrift”. In the 
earlier period the behaviour. of the 
holy fool was full of sexual curiosity,' 
of a constant play with fornication 
and indecency, and it is no accident 
that a parallel figure, that of a for-., 
mer. harlot, should .also draw the ; . 
attention of early bagiographers. But , 
by. the tenth century the saint had. 
become decent and in a sense aris- 
tocratic: St Eudoclmus was a genet- . 
ai. St Mary, the Younger an Jdqal 
housewife; '-the scene shifted away 
from the desert Or the open square ; 
to monasteries and the inner cham- 
bers of noble houses. 

Ah especially ’.surprising* .change 
pecurs dunng the Comnenian period 


(the twelfth century) and a brilliant 
study by Magdalino makes it clear 
that at this time intellectuals fought 
against the traditional ideal of holi- 
ness, and overbearing salhthood was 
submerged beneath the surface of on 
llitist culture. Two additional 


observations could , be provided in 
support of this theory: first, there Is 
evidence that the ruling dergy tried 


composed by a peasant in the vulgar 
idiom to be burnt; and second, the 
military and chivalric ideal of be- 
haviour was eulogized by poets and 
historians. When, after a long period 
of stagnation, during the Comnenian 
and NtcaeBn periods, hagiography re- 


vived, the holy man acquired a new 
and strictly political garb, represent- 
ing (as R. Macrldos shows) the civil 
and ecclesiastical hierarchy as sym- 
bols of anti-Palaeologan resistance. 

Although Byzantine sainthood ori- 
ginated, m a sense, as a negation of 
ancient mprnl ideals, the - cult of 
saints, as S. Vryonis emphasizes, re- 
tained many’ pagan traits. Early 
Church Fathers such as John Chry- 
sostom or Asterius attacked - the 

B n aspects of the panegyiis, a 
religious festival connected with 
the celebration of saints - though 
later,- Byzantine society came io 
terms with this semi-pagan practice 
and incorporated it into its rituals. 

One section of the ' book under 
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The TLS of April 28, 1932 carried the 
follow Insr review by Pirie Gordon of 
The Official History; of the Gallipoli 
Campaign, Volutqe 2 } by Brigadier - 
General C. F. Aspipal-Oglander : 


The vacillation, of .the Government 
before it coula come to its decision 
to order the evacuation of the Penin? 
sula is well described. The Govern;, 
ment’s task was complicated by con- 
tradictory reports; as to the possibility 
of a fort nef advance' by land Or sea, 


review is entitled “The Life as 
genre”. This topic hardly belongs to 
the sphere of Byzantine sainthood 
and could have been dropped entire- 


ly. If it is to be touched upon, it 
deserves to be studied properly. Un- 
fortunately, the articles contained 
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here may be important in their own L ' ;.•> i, 

right, but have little or nothing to do if.; '4-! 

with the history of literary genres. ' . {- 


with' the history of literary genres. 
What shaped the features typical of 
this particular genre, distinguishing . 
it, let us say, from historiography or 
rhetoric? Tne question is not even 
raised. But there is nothing aston-. 
ishing about that - die history of 
Byzantine literature is still under- 
developed, and even its principles of 
investigation have yet; to be /clearly, 
defined, . P - 




quality of bis ammunition supply, by 
political considerations,, by ithq 
wishes of Allies; by fears as; to/ the 
possible effect’ of a withdrawal- on 
prestige, on Mosleift opinion in- In- 
dia, or as to the capacity of Bntlsh 
sea-power to keep open communica- 
tions with the troops In GaUlpolHn 
the face of winter storms and no^tite. 
submarines. When Jt did deride the 
season -was in the opinion of many 


already (oq far advanced to. make 
evacuation possible except in the 
form of an -ignominious and almost 
annihilating disaster. . ... 

In these -pages the survivors from 
the , Peninsula , will almost live 
through thdir . campaign > again r . -The . 
heat; the flies and the maladies 
will do they Wought: the Jack of wa-t 
ter,- which had to -be so wearily car- 
ried up .the $te«p Mils » . / often rinly ‘ 
to-be wasted at the tpp.when sbrap-. ‘ 
nor or an '’over" from the trenches, 
punctured the tin Can or laid out: the 
bearer: the ' depressing rumolir' that? ; 
the Aquitania, with the 11th pj vision >. 
Headquarter? :anti ; six - battaifopsP oh : 


knowledge, that "our ammunition, had 
run so low that nd matter wK«# 1 rtw» 




enemy might' do in using our beaches - 
as a target our guns were rationed to ' 
two rounds a day apiece; all will 
cpme back to them, as will also 
memories of short leave to Kephalo 
or fly-blown Mudros. with the wind 
blowing . flotillas of inflated entrails :; 
from the French slaughterrhouse' 
across the hatbour. Then there was 
the bitter weather.; towards thp end, i- 
wheiii the Wa'r.,waii;Trozcn' foto ( Im-) 1 : 
mobility and the benumbed belUge* 
rents .snt oh. their parapets kndV - 
looked at each other during the Un- : v, 
official truce enforced by the Novem-’. . 
ber blizzard which kilted 200 men • . 
and ’ afflicted 5,000 with ,fro$t-bite j.-. 
atnopg the British . ftlofie. They will 
find comfort in : the - way in which ■ • L 
their, privations , : have, been ■: noted, ; 
their’ triumphs reepraed ^ and •; 
their failure as it Seemed at the time, 
hpitigafod =by tno : heartening assur*: 
once fhat their hqrd work In Gallipoli 
prepared- the wayforthc final victory;/ 
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